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THE LOST 


BRIDE: 


A LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY THE EDITRESS. 


“ A TALE of th’ olden time 
When he was rich who had a happy home; 
And love, pure virtuous love, a pearl of price, 
Was placed above the show of fashion’s gauds, 
And piety was deemed the crown of life.” 


However much we may boast of our advances 
in knowledge and improvements in the arts, since 
the days of our fathers, the pilgrim settlers of 
New England, it is by no means certain that we 
have advanced in the knowledge of our duties 
towards heaven, or in the art of living happily 
on earth. Abundance does not bring content, 
nor security insure us peace. The passion for 
excessive wealth, always the ruling one in an 
age of trade and speculation, has a far more 
withering influence on the tender and kindly 
feelings of our nature, those soft emotions whose 
virtuous indulgence makes so large a portion of 
the heart’s pure happiness, than have dangers, 
or privations, or even poverty. ‘That devotion 
to one dear object, which constitutes the romance 
of love, is not cherished where fortune is consi- 
dered an indispensable ingredient in the mar- 
riage contract; noris the domestic union of such 
a couple cemented by that mutual confidence, 
those kind, yet unobtrusive attentions, and re- 
ciprocal sacrifices to promote the happiness of 
each other, which confer so much of the real 
felicity of wedded life, the felicity arising from 
the certainty of being beloved. 

Our ancestors must have enjoyed this certain- 
ty. Nothing save that affection which is stronger 
than the fear of death, that love which * wo- 
man’s own fond spirit” can only feel, could have 
induced her to consent to share the dangers and 
distresses of the wilderness. Her empire is the 
heart; to rule there, what will she not do or 
suffer? The men had a wider sphere of ambi- 
tion. They intended to found a nation whose 
faith should be pure, and freedom uncorquera- 
ble. Yet even then their dearest hopes must 
have centered in their own families. When 
husbands and fathers went armed to their labor, 
and dared not venture from the sight of their 
homes, lest the savage enemy should surprise 
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the helpless inmates, could they fail in love and 
fidelity to those they guarded so sedulously? And 
what smiles of gladness, gratitude and love must 
have welcomed their return from those who were 
dependent on them, not only for support, but for 
protection, for life! * 

Neither riches nor rank influenced the choice 
of Robert Wilson, when he selected Mary Grant 
for his wife. Mary was poor and an orphan. 
Her father died on his passage to New England, 
whither he was fleeing from a religious persecu- 
tion that had confiscated his property, and for 
three long years held him confined in a prison. 
He at length escaped, and with his wife’and 
child embarked, as he hoped and prayed, for a 
better land. His prayer was doubtless answered 
in mercy, for his was not a constitution or mind 
that could long have struggled with the hard- 
ships of the wilderness ; he died the day before 
the vessel entered the harbour of Boston. His 
wife survived him only two weeks, and the lit- 
tle weeping Mary was thrown upon the charity 
of strangers in a new world. 

They had kind hearts in these old times, and 
though their own portion was ever so small, our 
pilgrim ancestors always imparted a share to 
the needy. Mary found many willing to wipe 
away her tears, and shelter her in their homes, 
and finally, in Captain Waldron and his amia- 
ble wife, protectors indulgent as parents. 

Captain Waldron resided at Dover, New 
Hampshire, then considered as belonging to the 
Massachusetts. He found Mary Grant at the 
house of a friend of his in Boston, and was so 
interested in her story and appearance, that he 
carried her home, and, having obtained the con- 
sent of his wife, adopted her as his daughter. 

Captain Waldron was a man of consequence 
in Dover, and his wife was considered one of the 
élite: it was frequently remarked that they 
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would make quite a fine lady of Mary. Butthe 

qualifications for ladies were not, at that period, 

graduated on precisely the same scale at Dover, 

or indeed in New England, as is now thought 

indispensable. Mary was called well-educated, 

and yet she had never been taught dancing, 
ainting or embroidery, nor had she ever studied 
rench, music or Euclid, 

She could read English, however, as fluently 
as any modern fine lady, and read, too, with 
those tones of feeling which penetrate the heart 
of the listener. Her voice had music in its ex- 

ression, and she sung so sweetly, that no gal- 

nt amateur but must have preferred the warb- 
lings of her ** wood notes wild” to the most sci- 
entific performance of a modern belle on that 
much tortured instrument, the piano. Moreover, 
Mary could sew, and knit, and spin, and milk, 
and Jay the table, and prepare a dinner in the 
very best style, and all before she was seventeen. 
Then nature, whose gifts are far more to be de- 
sired than those of fashion or fortune, had been 
prodigal to Mary. She was the fairest girl in 
the country, and many aged women, when gazing 
on her sweet face, would shake their heads and 
prophesy that she was not long to remain in this 
dark world. 

Mary’s beauty was not of the kind that is 
“ unchangingly bright ;” it was the loveliness of 
sentiment, the benignity and purity of the soul 
within, which gave to her countenance its irresis- 


tible charm. Her chesnut hair just touched with | 


a golden tint, curled around her lovely, meek 
and fair forehead with a grace and luxuriance 
which art cannot imitate. The lily might, per- 
haps, have been thought to have predominated 
too much in her complexion, had not the least 
emotion called the blood so quickly and eloquent- 
ly to her cheek: and the pensiveness in her sofi 
blue eyes always changed to the lustre of joy, 
when she welcomed a friend. 

Still Mary's disposition was rather inclined to 
pensiveness. ‘The recollection of her parents, 
whose deaths she well remembered, or that feel- 
ing of desolation and loneliness which will, at 
times, press on the hearts of those who can 
claim no kindred tie, had given to her face an 
expression of mild sadness, and to her character 
a cast of pensive seriousness which, probably, 
under happier auspices, she would not have ex- 
hibited. Her’s was just that kind of melancholy 
thoughtfulness which, in the aged, we call wis- 
dom, bat which, when sennnened by one so young 
and fair, is often said to forbode brevity of life 
or misfortunes in the world. And such had 
often been predicted as the fate of Mary. But 
while she was invested with all those feminine 
charms which have such an irresistible influence 
over the hearts of men, it is not strange that she 
should have been sought by many, nor that when 
young Robert Wilson had once seen and loved 
her he should be determined to obtain her. 

Robert Wilson was a native of Boston. His 
father, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, was one of the first 
settlers of that colony; a true puritan he was, 
steady and sturdy in his opposition to, and ab- 
horrence of every tenet leaning towards prelacy 
or popery. He was an ardent, enthusiastic and 
pious man; but a very proud one. He was 
proud of the sacrifices he had made, and the per- 
secutions he had endured for conscience sake; 








and proud that he was accounted a shining light 
in the colony. And it is probable that the sway 
he acquired over the stern and strong minds 
among whom he mingled in the new world was 
more gratifying to his pride, than the homage of 
his vassals and dependents would have been, 
had he not, by his incorrigible nonconformity, 
forfeited the fair inheritance in England to which 
he might have succeeded. He was proud, too, 
of his son, and in that he was excusable; Ro- 
bert was such a son as might justly make a pa- 
rent glad, if not proud. 

Robert had accompanied his father on a jour- 
ney through most of the settlements in the colo- 
ny, whither Mr. Wilson went to examine the 
state of the churches, and endeavour to rouse 
their zeal and kindle their love. At Dover they 
tarried several weeks, passing the time mostly 
at the dwelling of Captain Waldron; and if the 
father’s eloquence failed to warm or gain hearts, 
the son’s persuasions were more successful. But 
Robert gave his own heart in exchange for 
Mary’s, which, no doubt, added much force to 
his eloquence. 

Mr. Wilson beheld their mutual attachment 
with more complacency than those who knew 
his pride would have expected. Several reasons 
contributed to this. The maiden’s manners 
pleased him exceedingly ; he saw her always in- 
dustrious and very attentive to oblige him, and 
then he very much wished to have Robert mar- 
ried. It was his favourite maxim, that early 
marriages made men better citizens ; and, more- 
over, there wasa fine piece of land on the banks 
of the Cochecho which Robert might easily ob- 
tain for a farm. Some occurrences in Boston 
had highly chagrined and disgusted the elder 
Mr. Wilson—the inhabitants of Dover treated 
him with vast respect, and he secretly indulged 
the intention of removing thither, should his son 
be prospered. So matters were soon arranged 
to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. Ro- 
bert’s farm was secured, and after he had ac- 
companied his father to Boston, and procured 
necessaries for beginning the world, he was to 
return to Dover, prepare a house, and the means 
of house-keeping, and then he was to be blessed 
with Mary’s hand. 

No lover will imagine that Robert would make 
his stay at Boston of much duration. Despite 
the many warm friends among his youthful com- 
panions, none could supply the void in his heart 
which his absence from Mary caused; and he 
was soon seen wending his way back to Dover, 
equipped to settle in the forest. 

The appearance of his farm might not have 
been exactly to the taste of the city bred beaux of 
the present day. It Jay in all the wildness of 
nature, the tall trees tossing their heads proudly 
in the wind, as if bidding defiance to puny man, 
who was seeking to usurp the dominion which 
they had held undisturbed for thousands of ages. 
And in the recesses of those dark old woods, 
often lurked the wily savage, more terrific and 
blood-thirsty than the prowling lion or the crouch- 
ing tiger. However, Robert Wilson surveyed 
the trees, and thought of the Indians without 

shrinking. He had been bred to consider labor, 
hard hand labor, honorable, even for gentlemen 
of the first standing and best education. The 
early colonists were all obliged to labor, for hired 
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help could not be obtained-gand clergymen, and 
merchants and lawyers often put their own 
hands to the spade and the axe. And Mr. Wil- 
son had always intended Robert for a farmer, as 
he observed that he was not over fond of study, 
and next to being a herald of the Gospel, a tiller 
of the ground was the most righteous and happy 
calling, in his estimation, a man could pursue. 
Such were the father’s sentiments, and Robert 
was prepared to illustrate them in the worthiest 
manner. He had a light heart, a strong arm, a 
sharp axe, and a sure gun; and the labors and 
dangers besetting his path of life gave him no 
more concern than would the obstruction of this- 
tle-down in his road to church. He was a tall, 
finely formed young man, of twenty one, with 
eyes as black as a thunder cloud, and their flash 
very much like its lightning. His hair was as 
black as his eyes, and his rather dark complex- 
ion wore such a glow of health, and his whole 
countenance and demeanor so much of happi- 
ness and frank confidence, that all who saw him 
rophesied, and, indeed, wished success to the 
sem and active youth. 
Their wishes and his own seemed likely to be 
realised. In one year from the time of his strik- 


ing the first blow in the forest, his land wore the | 


appearance of a pleasant, cultivated farm. The 
trees had nearly all disappeared from an area of 
twenty acres, and the surface was covered and 


stumps nearly all concealed by a luxuriant har- | 


vest. There was the golden wheat, the beard- 
ed rye, and tasselled corn as tall and straight as 
a company of grenadiers; with pumpkins and 
squashes innumerable, reposing on the ground 
quietly ripening in the mellow heats of August. 
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On a gently rising ground, in the middle of | 


the young plantation stood a small dwelling; 1 | ‘ 
' enormous Indian pudding, (not made of Indians, 


wish I could, with propriety, call it a cottage, 


because to many young ladies it would give | 


such a romantic interest to my story—but truth 
compels me to confess that, although prettier 
and more comfortable than their real cottages, 
it was not at all like a cottage of the imagina- 
tion. It was a building twenty feet by twenty 


four—formed of neatly hewed logs, the roof co- | 


mother had often told him of right should have 


| been his habitation. 


The wedding day at length arrived. It had 
always been anticipated by Robert as one that 
would bring unalloyed happiness: but Mary had 
often felt a sadness, something like a foreboding 
of misfortune, come over her mind whenever her 
marriage was alluded to. She could not tell, 
even her own heart, the cause of this depression; 
it was not that she felt any doubt of Robert’s 
character or affection : she loved him better than 
all the world beside, and trusted in the perfec- 
tion of his goodness as a catholic does in his 
saint—nor did she fear to dwell in the wilder- 
ness—there had not for a long time been an 
alarm from the red men. Why is it that, at 
times, a shadow will fal] on the spirit which no 
efforts of the mind, no arguments addressed to 
the reason can dispel? 

There were great preparations for the wed- 
ding. Captain Waldron liked a parade, and his 
wife liked to show her housekeeping, and the 
marriage afforded a justifiable occasion to gain 
popularity by a display of hospitality. Three 
o’clock was the hour for the ceremony; then fol- 
lowed the feast; and lastly all the ~wedding 
guests who had horses were invited to join and 
escort the young couple to their dwelling. 

Of the wedding dresses I shall only say, that 
these were very fashionable then, and, would be 
very monstrous now, and a minute description 
of antiquated attire ought not to occupy much 


_ share in a story so brief, for the events it chroni- 


cles, as this must be. The Rev. John Reyner 
officiated as clergyman; and then the whole 
party sat down to diuner—the long table cover- 
ed with all good things which the country could 
supply. At the head of the feast appeared an 


as an Englishman once inferred such a pudding 
might be,) served up in a huge pewter platter. 
The plates were of the same substantial material, 


| all shining like silver from a recent scrubbing— 


vered with boards, the inside divided into two | t 
| advocate would have found nothing to censure 


apartments, with one little closet, and the whole 
lighted by three small glass windows. On either 
side of this dwelling rose a large elm tree, and 
several small ones were on the lawn in front of 
the house, purposely left standing for ornament, 
and wild rose bushes and laurel and other flower- 
ing shrubs had been spared or transplanted by 
Robert, to give additional beauty to his rural 
seat. Thick, dark forests and hills crowned 
with trees, formed the boundary on every side ; 
but in front of the house the clearing extended to 
the Cochecho, whose bright waters were seen 


dancing in the sunbeams, thus affording a charm- | 


ing relief to the eye, after it had dwelt on the 
gloom of the surrounding wilderness. 
To a person always accustomed to the city’s 


elegance or the retreats of ease and opulence, | 


this wild place would doubtless have looked 
like a dreary prison—gloomy, lonely and terri- 
fying; but to Robert, who would almost call it 
the creation of his own hands, it was a little Pa- 
radise, and when his bird of beauty should be 
within his bower, le would not have exchanged 
his home in the woods fur those stately halls his 


then they had roast beef and Jamb, and wild 
game and fowls, and all the fruits and varieties 
of the.season. But they had no wine nor strong 
drink of any kind, and the most ultra temperance 


in the arrangements. 

Robert Wilson’s house stood about two miles 
from that ef Captain Waldron’s, and more than 
half a mile from any habitation. This distance 
was notonsidered much, but then it was through 
the thick old woods, and the road was only cut 
and freed from the obstruction of trees. No 


| carriage could have rolled over the ragged road, 


bnt that was no matter, as not a wheel vehicle of 
any kind, excepting great lumber carts, had ever 


| been seen in Dover. So the gentlemen mounted 


their goodly steeds, and each gallantly taking 
a lady behind him, set off, with the bridegroom 
and bride at the head of the cavalcade in great 
style, followed by the smiles and good wishes 
of those who could not join for the lack of steeds. 
Their progress was joyous and rapid till they 
entered the winding path through the forest, 
when a more sober pace became necessary; but 
Robert’s horse being accustomed to the way, 
still pressed on at a rate which soon carried him 
several rods in advance of the party. The path 
just before entering the clearing surrounding his 
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house, approached very near the river, the curve 
being made to avoid a large rock that rose like 
a wall on the north side of the read, confining 
its width to a space barely sufficient for a pas- 

. As Robert was turning this rock, Mary, 
uttering a wild shriek, was either torn or fell 
from her seat, the horse bounding forward at the 
same instant, and while Robert, calling on his 
wife, was endeavouring to rein his steed, a gun 
was discharged by an Indian from behind the 
rock. The ball struck the horse as he was rear- 
ing from the effect of the rein on his breast, and 
he fell backwards upon his rider. 

The report of the gun was followed by a loud 
shout from the wedding party, not that they sus- 

ted the cause of the firing—they supposed 

obert had reached his home, and that some of 

the attendants there had fired the gan as a sig- 
nal for them to hasten. 

Their shouts intimidated the savages, who 
precipitately fled with their prisoner, without at- 
tempting to scalp her unfortunate husband. 

he party rode joyously up; but who can de- 
scribe their consternation and horror, on finding 
Robert stretched, apparently lifeless, on the 
ground, covered with the blood of his horse, 
which they mistook for his own, while the bride 
was no where to be found. Calamities never 
fall with such an overwhelming force as when 
they surprise us in the midst of security and 
happiness. From that party, lately so joyous, 
was now heard nothing but exclamations of fear, 
or lamentations over the fate of the youthful 
pair, or execrations against the enemy. The 
men were, all of them, unarmed; they could not, 
therefore, pursue the Indians with any hope of 
rescuing Mary ; but having ascertained that 
Robert was still living, they bore him back to 
the dwelling of Captain Waldron, from whence 


he had so lately gone forth in all the flush of 


youth and joy. 
There was no sleep that nightin Dover. The 


inhabitants seemed panic struck. ‘They crowd- | 


ed to the fortified houses—mothers pressing their 
children closer to their bosoms, as they listened 
in breathless terror, often fancying that they 
heard the stealthy tread of the savages; and 
trembling in agony, as they thought of their hor- 
rible yells. But the night passed away without 
alarm, and a bright morning sun soon dissipated 
their imaginary terrors. Robert had nearly re- 
covered from the effects of his fall; and though 
his cheek was pale, there was a sternness in his 
dark eye that told his spirit was unquelled. It 
was his determination to seek his wife; and 
several-young men, after they found that his re- 
solution could not be altered, volunteered to ac- 
company him. They went first to the fatal rock: 
from thence they followed the Indians nearly a 
mile into the woods; but for a long time no fur- 
ther traces could be found. 

After searching many hours they were joined 
by a prayirg Indian, as he was called. Mendo- 
wit, learned the English language, and became 
a convert to christianity, soon after the colonists 
settled in Boston. He had received many favors 
from the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and had loved Ro- 
bert from his infancy. He had lately wandered 
to Dover, and spent the summer hunting and 
fishing around Robert's farm. 

Men:lowit soon discovered the trail of the hos- 
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tile Indians. They had returned on their own 
steps, after the departure of the wedding party, 
and kept the narrow path till it joined the more 
open one; and then they struck off through the 
wilderness. After following about three miles 
their encampment was discovered. Mendowit 
examined it attentively, and also the direction 
the savages had taken. 

** How many are there ?”’ asked Robert. 

“ Two, besides the captive ;” replied Mendo- 
wit. 

Robert’s cheek became paler, as he stooped 
to pluck from a bush a fragment of lace and 


| gauze, which he knew had belonged to Mary’s 


bridal dress. Placing the fragments in his bo- 
som, he enquired where Mendowit thought the 
hostile Indians were retreating. 

“They are Mohawks,” returned the other; 
«1 know by the track of their moccasins; and 
they will go to their tribe on the great river or 
the lakes.” 

** They shall not!’ exclaimed Robert, stamp- 
ing with fury, ** I will pursue them; I will res- 
cue Mary, or die with her. Mendowit, you 
know tbe paths of the woods—will you go with 
me ?’’ And here he enumerated several articles 
he would give him, a gun, powder, &c. &c. 

“They will go through the hidden paths of 
the Agiocochook,”* remarked the Indian, 
thoughtfully. 

**We can overtake them before they reach 
the White Mountains!” said Robert, eagerly. 
“You shall have the best gun I can purchase 
in Boston, Mendowit, and my horn full of pow- 
der, and a new knife.”’ 

These were powerful temptations to the In- 
dian ; but a more powerful one was the ancient 
and inveterate hatred he bore the Mohawks. 
Revenge is an inextinguishable passion in a red 
man’s breast. Mendowit was a Christian, so 
far as he could be, without ceasing to be an In- 
dian; but his new principles could never eradi- 
cate his early prejudices nor subdue his ruling 
passion. Now, these Mohawks had injured a 
Christian friend, and the indulgence of his ha- 
tred towards them assumed, in his view, a Chris- 
tian virtue. But there was one obstacle to his 
accompanying Robert. Mendowit concluded 
that these Indians would retreat through whatis 
now called the * Notch” of the White Moun- 
tains; and of that pass he had a superstitious 
dread. But Robert urged him with so many 
persuasions, offered him so many rewards, and 
suggested also the certainty of overtaking the 
Mohawks long before they reached Agiogochook, 
that Mendowit finally consented. 

The sun was just setting when this arrange- 
ment was concluded. To follow the Indian 
trail during the night was impracticable; and 
Robert, now that there seemed a possibility of 
recovering Mary, became reasonable enough to 
listen to the advice of his friend, and consent to 
stay till the ensuirg morning. The night was 
mostly spent in preparations for his adventure, 
or in listening to the advice of Captain Waldron, 
who thought himself especially qualified to judge 
of the best method of proceeding in the attack 
of Indians. 





* Agiocochook—the Indian name of the White 
Mountains. 
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Some there were, who tried to dissuade the 
young husband from the attempt to recover his 
bride by force; as the savages, they averred al- 
ways murdered their prisoners when attacked. 
They told him it would be best to send a mes- 
senger to the Mohawks, who would, doubtless, 
disclaim all knowledge of the violence which 
had probably been perpetrated by some strag- 
glers from their tribe, and negociate for the re- 
lease or ransom of the captive. 

Robert’s blood chilled at the suggestion that 
his rashness might accelerate the death of his 
wife; but the negociation for her ransom would 
be uncertain and the period of her release might 
be distant. He thought that she could not long 
survive in captivity; and he hoped to surprise 
her captors unawares, free her, clasp her to his 
heart, and hear her sweet voice pronounce his 
name as her deliverer. As the picture brightened 
beneath his fancy, he started from his seat and 
rushed out to see if the morning light might not 
be discovered. It soon dawned ; and completely 
equipped, the Indian, with his musket and to- 
mahawk, and Robert with a double-barrelled 
gun, sword, and plenty of ammunition, and each 
carrying a pack containing provisions and re- 
storatives for Mary, they set off on an expedi- 
tion fraught undoubtedly with more real perils 
than the adventures of many proud knights, 
whose deeds are recorded in historic legends, 
and emblazoned in the scutcheons of their de- 
scendants. 

Fame is truly more dependent on fortunate cir- 
cumstances than great achievements. Had Ro- 
bert Wilson lived in the days of chivalry, his 
courage and constancy would have been the 
theme of the poets and song of minstrels; now, 
the only record of his name, or even of his ex- 
istence, will be this unpretending story. 

The adventurers entered the deep forest, and, 
guided by the traces of the retreating Indians, 
pressed forward, at first, with all the speed they 
could urge. But Mendowit soon checked ‘his 
rapid pace, and represented to Robert that the 
two Mohawks were perhaps scouts from a large 
party; and that caution must he used, or they 
might unawares be caught in an ambush. Ro- 
bert’s impatience would never have submitted 
to this curb could he by any means have avoided 
it; but ashe could not quicken the pace of Men- 
dowit, he was compelled to conform to it. 

Cautiously, therefore, they journeyed on 
through the old woods, where a civilized being 
had never before voluntarily ventured. All was 
silence, save when, at long intervals, the cry of 
some solitary bird broke on the ear with start- 
ling shrillness; or, perhaps, a rustling among 
the dry branches made the wanderers pause in 
breathless silence, ti'] a deer, bounding across 
their path, would plunge into the opposite 
thicket; while they did not dare to send a bul- 
let after him, lest the report of their guns should 
alarm the enemy, who might even then be Jurk- 
ing close beside them. 

‘There was, during the pursuit, a fearful appre- 
hension, an undefinable horror on the heart and 
mind of Robert, far more terrible than the grief 
he would have felt had he known that Mary was 
no more. The tortures she might be forced to 
undergo, hauntéd his imagination till every 
sound seemed to warn him to hasten to her relief; 
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and the delays and obstructions which were con- 
stantly occurring, made his blood boil with a 
fury he could scarcely control. His impatience 
greatly surprised Mendowit, who, with all the 
philosophic calmness of a sage, would take his 
own time to exainine the traces of their fleeing 
foes, calculate the distance they had gained, and 
the probable time when they should overtake 
them. This would have been soon accomplish- 
ed had the Mohawks proceeded straight forward. 
But, as if anticipating pursuit, these Indians 
were continually practising to elude it.. They 
would often trace back their own footsteps, like 
the doublings of a fox; and when following the 
course of a river, travel in the water, and cross 
and re-cross at places which no skill save the 
sagacity of a red man could have discovered. 

‘These subtle movements convinced Mendowit 
that there was no large body of Indians at hand; 
and on the morning of the fourth day he announ- 
ced that they should soon see the captive. They 
were approaching the Mountains, and Mendowit 
was eager to overtake the Indians before they 
entered the defile which led to the Notch. By 
the foot prints they ascertained that Mary did not 
walk, probably could not; and Robert shudder- 
ed and clenched his gun with a convulsive 
grasp, as, at each step, his eye searched around 
in every penetrable direction, dreading to meet 
a confirmation of his.fears: yet the sight of her 
mangled corse would scarcely have added to his 
heart’s agony. 

The weather, which ever since they had left 
Dover, and, indeed, for some time before, had 
been extremely dry, and hot, now suddenly 
changed ; and they seemed transported to ano- 
ther region. Thick, black masses of clouds en- 
veloped the mountains, and soon covered the 
whole horizon, and the darkness of night came 
down at once. Then the wind suddenly rose, 
and at intervals swept onward with the force of 
a tornado. It required no effort of the imagina- 
tion to fancy that the old woods were trembling 
with the apprehension of some terrible calamity. 
The trunks of the largest trees quivered, and 
their lofty heads were bent almost to the ground, 
as the “mountain wind went sounding by,’ 
from a chasm far more awful than the “ Ronces- 
valles strait.” 

** We must return,” said Mendowit, pausing, 
** We cannot overtake them. The secret path 
of Agiocochook, Mendowit must not tread.’ 

** You must,” returned Robert, sternly, mis- 
taking the cause of his guide’s reluctance ; * but 
you need not fight. Only show me the Mohawks, 
and be there two hundred instead of two, I will 
rescue Mary.” 

He was interrupted by a flash of lightning, so 
vivid that, for a moment, the mountains and their 
recesses were all revealed; their high heads 
that reached upward to the heavens; their 
yawning chasms and deep gullies; the huge 
rocks, some fixed as earth’s foundations, and 
others apparently suspended in air, ready to top- 
ple on the heads of those beneath; the dark trees, 
their roots and fibres twisted, like serpents, amid 
the precipices, over which they were bending, 
and, as it were, clinging for safety. A tremen- 
dous peal of thunder followed, its roar shook t 
earth, and its echoes reverberated through the 
pent air with a deafening noise. It seemed to 
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have rent the clouds, for ina moment after the 
rain burst in torrents. 

It was vain to attempt moving forward, 
while the wind and rain beat so furiously ; Ro- 
bert asked his guide where they could shelter. 
Mendowit pointed to the west side of the moun- 
tain, near which they stood, and began hastily 
to ascend. Robert followed. The path was pe- 
rilous, and required much caution: but the In- 
dian seemed well acquainted with the way, and 
easily surmounted the difficulties till he reached 
a kind of cavern in the side of a precipice, which 
they both entered in safety. 

They were now safe from the peltings of the 
storm, but not from its uproar. It seemed as if 
the elements of air, fire and water were allowed to 
wreak their fury on the shrinking and quaking 
earth. The lightning that blazed in one con- 
tinued glare; the rolling of the thunder, that 
shook, to their foundation, these everlasting hills; 
the rain, that did not fall in drops, but poured in 
large streams from the black clouds; the howl- 
ing of the wind, as it raved from the narrow 
passes, or filled the hollow chasms; the frequent 
and loud crash of falling rocks and trees—all 
united to give to the scene an awful sublimity, 
which the aroused soul could feel, but no lan- 

age can ever communicate or describe. 

Amid this wreck of matter, and what seemed 
as it were, the crush of worlds, Robert heeded 
not his own danger; he only thought of his 
young and tender bride. At every fresh burst 
of the tempest, **Oh, where is Mary now?” 
came over his heart till his knees smote together, 
and large drops of sweat started on his pale fore- 
head. Then he would rush to the narrow en- 
trance of the cell with clenched hands, and look 
abroad to see if there was any abatement of the 
storm; and then, in despair, he would seek the 
furthest gloom of the cavern, throw himself down 
on the damp rock, close his eyes, and struggle 
to banish all thought from his mind. . 

Thus passed the hours till after midnight, 
when, during a pause of the wind, a strange 
sound was heard. It was not like a shriek or cry 
from any human voice, or the yell or moan from 
a wild beast; it was a deep, dismal sound, an 
unearthly tone, thrilling the listener like the 
warning call from some perturbed spirit. 

Robert started on his feet. A bright flash of 
lightning showed him Mendowit rising from his 
recumbent posture; his hands were falling power- 
less by his side, and his face expressed an inter- 
nal agitation and terror which a red man rarely 
exhibits. 

“It is the voice of the Abamocho,” said the 
Indian, in atone that evidently trembled. “1 
have heard it once before. He calls for a victim.” 

** Who is he?”” demanded Robert, unsheathing 
his sword. 

“He is the spirit of the dark land!” said 
Mendowit, shrinking down as if to hide himself 
from some dreaded object. * He rules over these 
mountains; he comes in the storm, and none 
whem he marks for destruction ean escape him.” 

Robert’s whole soul had been so engrossed 
with the idea of Mary, and how to rescue her, 
that searce a thought or care for any other hu- 
rfign being had entered’ his mind since he left 
Dover. The appalling noise he had just heard, 
and Mendowit’s singular manner, now aroused 














his curiosity, and he enquired of Mendowit why 
he was so moved at the idea of approaching 
Agiocochook. 

Mendowit, after heaving a deep sigh, thus re- 
plied:—*These mountains belong to the evil 
spirit, Abamocho. This spirit always favors 
the Mohawks. It was to make them a path, 
when they were fleeing before the arrows of 
Tookenchosen, the great sachem of the Massa- 
chusetts, that he rent the mountains asunder. 
The evil spirit sat on a rock; on the highest 
peak of the mountain. He beckoned the Mo- 
hawks to pass by, laying his hand on his breast. 
They obeyed, and went through the pass in safe- 
ty. But when Tookenchosen would have fol- 
lowed, the evil spirit threw his arms abroad, and 
great stones and trees were hurled upon the 
warriors, till all perished except the chief. 

“This was many, many moons before the 
white men came; but none of our warriors dared 
venture to Agiocochook to bring away the bones 
of the slain. At last my father was sachem of 
the Massachusetts. He was a great chief. His 
tribe was more numerous than the leaves of the 
summer forest. A thousand warriors followed 
his steps ; he said he would bring back the bones 
of his fathers. He called his young men; he 
took me that I might learn the paths of the 
woods. I was a child then: I could not benda 
warrior’s bow—but they went not to fight.” 

Mendowit paused; and Robert knew by the 
low tones of his voice, as the sentence died 
away, that recollections of other years pressed 
sadly on his mind. After a few moments of 
deep silence, he resumed: 

** We came to Agioeochook. The storm was 
loud as you now hear. In this very cave my 
father and I passed the night. We heard the 
voice of Abamocho. In the morning we saw 
him seated on a rock. He waved his arm forus 
to depart. I saw it and trembled; bat my fa- 
ther would not go. He sought all the secret 
places; but the bones of our fathers had perished. 

** We returned to our tribe ; but the evil spirit 
sent a curse upon us. Sickness destroyed our 
young men. The Mohawks scalped our old 
men and children. My father fell by their ar- 
rows—I avenged his death; but I could not pre- 
vent the destruction of our nation. Three times 
] journeyed to Agiocochook, with the powows, 
to appease Abamocho. We prayed to the Ketan 
when at home. It availed not.” 

Again he paused: and Robert, who had listen- 
ed with intense interest to his story, enquired 
where the remnant of his tribe dwelt now. 

** Young man,” said Mendowit, rising with a 
melancholy but majestic air, while the lightning 
showed his tall form, and the gray locks that 
waved in thick masses over his venerable fore- 
head ; ** young man, I once led a host more nu- 
merous than the trees of yonder forest. I was 
chief of a mighty nation—now Mendowit dwells 
alone. 1 am the last of my tribe.”? As he ended 
he sank down,and covered his face with his hands. 

Robert’s life had been a laborious, but a very 
happy one. He was naturally of a cheerful 
temperament, and had seldom, even in imagina- 
tion, dwelt on the dark shades of human life. He 
had felt, as youth and health are prone to feel, 
as if earth were made purposely for the happi- 
ness of man, and existence would never have an 
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A few hours had taught him solemn les- 


end. 
sons of the vanity and change of all created 


things. Without and around him was the de- 
stroying tempest, dashing to atoms the works of 
nature ; within, was Mendowit, an image of mo- 
ral desolation. 

Robert sat down; and while the picture of 
haman vicissitudes was presented thus vividly 
mournful to his mind, mingled with the thought 
of his own heart-sickening disappointment, he 
wept like an infant. The tears he shed were 
not merely those of selfish regret. He wept the 
miseries to which man is exposed, till his mind 
was insensibly drawn to ponder on the sins that 
must have made such miseries a necessary 
punishment. And never had he breathed so 
contrite a prayer as now came from his soul, 
humbled before that Almighty Power who only 
can say to the mourner, “ peace !”’—to the tem- 
pest, ** be still!” 

A sweet calm at length fell on Robert’s toss- 
ed mind; the calm of child-like confidence in 
the goodness and wisdom of God. He felt that 
all would finally be found to have been ordained 
in mercy, that all his trials were for the best, 
and he sunk into a profound sleep, from which 
he did not awake till aroused by Mendowit. 

It was late in the morning; the storm had 
ceased; and they sallied forth to examine the 
appearances without. An exhalation, like smoke, 
arose from the drippling woods and wet grounds 
beneath and around them, concealing most of the 
devastations thé storm had wrought. The clouds 
were moving slowly up the sides of the moun- 
tain, still entirely shrouding its tall peaks; but 
they did not wear the threatening hue of the pre- 
ceding evening. They had discharged their con- 
tents, and their lightened folds were now gra- 
dually melting and ready to disperse before the 
rising sun, though his beams had not yet pene- 
trated their dark masses. 

The wind was entirely hushed, and not a 
sound, except the solemn, monotonous roar of a 
distant waterfall, broke on the stillness. While 
Robert was contrasting the almost breathless 
tranquillity he now gazed upon, with the wild 
uproar of the preceding night, Mendowit touch- 
ed his shoulder; looking around he beheld the 
features of the Indian distorted, while he gazed 
and pointed upward towards a huge mountain 
that rose at some distance before them. Above 
its tall peak reposed a black cloud, and it was 
the appearance of this cloud which had so terri- 
fied Mendowit. 

“It is the Abamocho,” said he, in a suppres- 
sed, hollow tone. And certainly by the aid of 
a little imagination, it might be likened to a hu- 
man form of gigantic proportions. The dark 
face, drawn against a cloud of a lighter hue, 
was seen in profile; a projection of a cloud 
from the body, that might pass for an arm, 
stretched forward a vast distance; and then a 
shapeless mass of vapour, that an Indian might 
call a robe, fell down and covered the surround- 
ing precipice. 

* Your evil genius,” said Robert, half laugh- 
ing, as he glanced alternately at his guide and 
the cloud, “has, to my thinking, a most mon- 
strous and evil-looking nose.” 

* Hugh!” said Mendowit, interrupting him. 
That part of the cloud which formed the arm of 











the spirit was beginning slowly to move towards 
the body, and it incorporated with it in sucha 
manner that the Indian might well be pardoned 
for thinking Abamocho had folded his arm on 
his breast. 

Mendowit had held his breath suspended 
during the movement of the cloud, and his deep 
aspiration, as he emphatically said,— 

** Abamocho is pleased; we may now go in 
safety !’? sounded like the breathing of a drown- 
ing man, when he rises to the surface of the wa- 
ter. After hastily refreshing themselves, the 
descended from their retreat, and began their 
progress through the defile. 

The storm had obliterated all traces of the 
Mohawks, but there were no diverging paths; 
those who once entered the pass must proceed 
onward. It was now that Robert became full 
sensible of the devastations of the storm. Their 
way was obstructed by fallen trees, fragments of 
rocks, deep gullies, and roaring waterfalls, 
pouring from the sides of the mountains, and 
swelling the Saco, till its stream nearly flooded 
the whole valley. They proceeded silently and 
cautiously for more than an hour, when Mendo- 
wit suddenly paused, and whispering to Robert, 
“| scent the smoke of a fire,’ sunk on his 
hands and knees, crept forward softly as a cat 
circumventing his prey. A few rods distaptla 
a huge tree, uprooted by the late storm; shel- 
tered behind this, Mendowit half rose, and 
through the interstices of the roots, examined the 
prospect before them. 

He soon signed for Robert to advance, who, 
imitating the posture of his guide, instantly 
crept forward, and at a little distance before 
them, beheld—Mary. She, with the two Mo- 
hawks, was seated beneath a sheltering rock, 
whose projection had been their only shelter 
from the storm. The height of the rock did not 
allow them to stand upright; but the Indians 
had kindled a fire at one corner, and were now 
partaking their rude meal. Their backs were 
towards Robert, their faces fronting their prison- 
er, who, wrapped in a covering of skins, re- 
clined against a projection of the precipice. 

Just as Robert gained his station, one of the 
Mohawks was offering some food to Mary; she 
uncovered her face, and by a gentle motion re- 
fused the morse]. Her cheek was so pale, and 
her whole countenance looked so sunken, and 
wo-be-gone, that Rober! thought her expiring. 
His heart and brain seemed on fire, as his eyes 
flashed around to discover if any advantage might 
be taken ere he rushed on the foe. At that mo- 
ment the Mohawks, uttering a horrible yell, 
sprang upon their feet, and ran towards the Saco. 
He raised his guu ; but Mendowit, seizing his 
arm, drew him backwards, at the same time ex- 
claiming,—** The mountain! the mountain!” 

Robert looked upward. Awful precipices, to 
the height of more than two thousand feet, rose 
above him. Near the highest pinnacle, and the 
very one over which Abamocho had been seated, 
the earth had been loosened by thé violent rains. 
Some slight cause, perhaps the sudden bursting 
forth of a mountain spring, had given motion to 
the mass; it was now moving forward, gather- 
ing fresh strength from its progress, uprootin 
the old trees, unbedding the ancientgocks, an 
all rolling onwards with a force afid velocity 
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which no human barrier could oppose, no created 
might resist. 

One glance told Robert that Mary must perish; 
that he could not save her. 

* Bat I will die with her!” he exclaimed; and 
shaking off the grasp of Mendowit as though it 
had been a feather, he rushed towards her, 
shouting, “ Mary! Mary!” in a tone of agony. 
She uncovered her head, made an effort to rise, 
and articulated, ** Robert, dear Robert !”’ as he 
caught her in his arms, and clasped her to his 
bosom as a mother would her babe. 

“Oh, Mary! must we die? must we die now?” 
were his agonizing expressions. 

“We must, we must,” she cried, as she 
gazed, for the first time, upward, on the rolling 
mountain. ‘ Why, why did you come?” 

He replied not, but leaning against the rock, 
pressed her closer to his heart, as though he 
would screen her from the devouring storm; 
while she, clinging around his neck, burst into 
a passion of tears, and laying her head on his 
bosom, sobbed like an infant. He bowed his 
face upon her cold, wet cheek, and breathed one 
ery for mercy ; yet even then there was in the 
hearts of both lovers, a feeling of happiness, ay, 
joy in the thought that they should not be sepa- 
rated, that they might die together. 

The mass came down, tearing and crumbling, 
and sweeping all before it. The whole moun- 
tain trembled, and the ground shook as though an 
earthquake were passing. The sun was darken- 
ed by the storm of water, stones, and branches 
of trees, which, crushed and shivered to atoms, 
filled the atmosphere, while the blast swept by 
like a whirlwind, and the crash and roar of the 
convulsion were far more appalling than the 
loudest thunder! 

It might have been one minute or twenty —for 
neither of the lovers took note of time—when in 
the hush as of death-like stillness which sueceed- 
ed the uproar, Robert looked around, and saw 
that the consuming storm had passed by. It had 
passed, covering the valley farther than the eye 
could reach, with ruin. Masses of granite, and 
shivered trees, and mountains of earth were 
heaped high around, filling the bed of the Saco, 
and exhibiting an awful picture of the desolating 
track of the Avalanche. 

Only one little spot had eseaped the general 
wreck, and there, safe as though sheltered in the 
hollow of His hand, who notices the fall of a 
sparrow, and locked in each others’ arms, were 

obert and Mary! Beside them stood Mendo- 
wit, his gun firmly clenched in his hand, and his 

uick dark eye rolling around him like a maniac. 

e had followed Robert though he did not in- 
tend it—probably impelled by that feeling which 
makes us loath to face danger alone, and thus 
had escaped. The two Mohawks were doubt- 
less crushed and destroyed, for they appeared 
not again. 

Should any traveller to the White Mountains 
hereafter be anxious to ascertain the spot where 
the lovers are supposed to have stood during this 
convulsion of nature, he will find it near the 
small house which escaped destruction in an 
Avalanche, which occurred in these mountains a 
few years since, very similar to the one we have 
attempted ®@ portray. 

The feelings of the three individuals, so mi- 
raculously preserved, cannot be described. Ro- 
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| all the subsequent attacks of the Indians on Do- 


| fell at the remembrance of his virtues and his 





bert and Mary both wept for a long time; and 
though Mendowit did not shed tears, he preserv- 
ed that deep silence which speaks the awe that 
the exhibition of Almighty power always im- 
presses on the heart of the child of nature. 
What a change the mountain exhibited! 
Where the tall pine had waved, perhaps for 
thousands of years, was now a naked rock, down 
which a furious torrent dashed and foamed. As 
Robert gazed upon it in wonder, the sun sudden- 
ly broke through the clouds, and shone on the 
summit of the mountain, and on the spray of the 
waterfall, blending the rock with all the colors 
of the rainbow. Mendowit saw it, and a smile 
passed ovef his rigid features. ** Our homeward 
path will be prosperous,” said he; and so it 
proved. They made a litter for Mary, and bore 
her on it by day, and her husband sheltered her 
in his arms by night, till they reached Dover. 
Robert and Mary lived long and happily in 
their dwelling on the banks of the Cochecho. In 


ver, they were unmolested; and their devoted 
affection, which continued unabated even to ex- 
treme old age, was often ascribed to the dangers 
they had suffered and escaped together. 
Mendowit thought himself richly repaid for 
his share in the expedition. He had besides, a 
new gun, powder and knife, both the guns of 
the Mohawks, which he managed to carry to 
Dover as trophies of his complete success in 
tracking their paths. And, moreover, he enjoyed, 
till the day of his death, the friendship and hos- 
pitality of Robert and Mary. Their house was 
always his home, when he chose to make it so; 
and when he slept that deep, cold sleep, which, 
sooner or later, will close the eyes of all who 
dwell beneath the sun, these faithful friends saw 
him laid decently in the grave, and their tears 
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Tue heavens speak forth thy glory, Lord of Hosts. “ 
Night kindleth as the day. The darken'd line 
Where hills and skies commune, o’erflows with light 
Of rainbow hue. A crimson canopy, 
Flecker’d and fring’d and interlae’d with white, 
Floats from the zenith downward. Streaming rays i 
Of changeful lustre traverse every path i 
Where star and planet do their Maker’s will. i 

‘The pure snow blushes, doth it see its God, t 
Who in His secret chambers gave it birth, 
And sent its feathery flakes, a graceful gift 
To hoary Winter ? 

Lo, the glowing skies 

Warn thee, O Man, with tohgues of living fire, 
As erst on Pentecost there strangely fell 








| The flame miraculous, till every heart 





Was melted to the truth. Look up! Look up! 
The anxious stars are watching the result, 
And o’er each orb a bright-winged angel peers, j 
With lyre new-strung for that high strain which hails 
The sinner that repenteth. 
So, be wise, 
And let this show of God’s omnipotence 
Guide thee to Him. 
Hartford, Conn. 


L. H. S. 
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REVIEW OF A MEMOIR 
oF 
LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
(Concluded from last Number.) 


Ir appears that the subject of the Memoir, 
whose health from a child had been very deli- 
cate, whose nervous system was so liable to de- 
rangement, that the slightest cause induced 
fainting, and who had rever been continued at 
school for any length of time, on account of her 
debility—it appears that she had not long been 
settled at the ‘T'roy Seminary before she speaks 
in her letters of occasional indispositions. Her 
biographer here looks mysterious, and seems to 
intimate that there is a something which must 
not be told out plainly ; that “* melancholy from 
her bosom’s depth,” that ‘ great unhappiness” 
which she is said to speak of in some of her let- 
ters, we are left to infer, had a cause independent 
of her own variable feelings; and from subse- 
quent intimations, the reader is confirmed in his 
suspicions that this cause was in some measure 
connected with her situation in the school. But 
let her own Jetters speak, and the mystery va- 
nishes ; we see these changing hues of feeling 
to be the result of her own excitable imagination. 
She says in a letter to her mother, * the clouds 
that enveloped my mind have disappeared.” 
‘The clouds” were, indeed, in her own mind, and 
as they had come, she knew not whence, they 
had gone, she knew not whither; and, to use her 
own expression, “her heart was lighter.” 
Young persons, especially those of a poetical or 
imaginative turn of mind, are much given to 
strong lights and shades of feeling; we have 
reason to feel deeply solicitous for both their 
met.tal and bodily health, when we see a dispo- 
sition to indulge in fits of gloominess. But we 
should imagine that one surrounded by those of 
her own age, who are cheerful and happy, was | 
in a situation as favourable as possible for the 
promotion of cheerfulness. We do not find that 
Miss Davidson complained of hardships, priva- 
tions or inflicted sufferings ; she often laments 
her frequent interruptions in her studies from in- | 
disposition, but never intimates that she was 
compelled to study when ill. 

After the previous mysterious allusions to Miss 
Davidson’s unhappiness, the reader’s mind may 
be supposed somewhat prepared for important 
disclosures. 

** We come, now,” says the Memoir, “toa 
topic to which we would ask the particu- | 
lar attention of our readers. Owing to many 
causes, but chiefly, we believe, to the demand | 
for operatives in every department of society in | 
our country, the work of school education is | 
crowded, into a very few years.” 

How this demand for operatives affects hoard- 
ing school young ladies, may be understood by 
the Author of the Memoir, but we do not pretend 
to comprehend this new doctrine in political | 
economy. Children, whom poverty condemns | 
to work in the factory, are, indeed, abridged in | 
their school education. But the complaint 
against boarding schools is, that the pupils are 











too long confined, or immured in them. One 
great object of modern improvements in educa- 
tion is to secure for its purpose a greater amount 
of time than was formerly thought necessary. 
We would appeal to the Author of the Memoir 
if she cannot recollect the period when one 
quarter at a boarding school or academy was 
thought to be sufficient for learning the higher 
branches; that is, all branches of learning be- 
yond reading, writing, and cyphering. If we 
can now, instead of three months, obtain three 
or four years for those departments of education 
which may be called /iberal, we may reasona- 
bly expect that much may be attained. As to 
the whole circle of the sciences, which our Au- 
thor says the studies spread through, instead of 
being selected, though we would not recommend 
the attempt for one mind to compass all, we 
would advise a young person to learn something 
of as many sciences as may be practicable, 
There is that connexion among various depart- 
ments of learning, that while studying one, we 
often obtain light upon another, which we may 
not have found when seeking it directly. Thus 
in studying the Latin syntax, the pupil is ac- 
quiring more enlarged ideas of English Gram- 
mar, than he could possibly obtain by an undi- 
vided attention to it. Algebra is teaching him 
to generalize his knowledge of Arithmetic; Ge- 
ometry, is enabling him the better to compre- 
hend Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and 
the other physical sciences have also their inti- 
mate and inseparable relation. Pope once said, 
(but he was not divinely, though we admit poet- 
ically inspired), ‘ A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” We do not agree with him, but 
would prefera little tonone. Was alittle learning 
of no use to Franklin and Rittenhouse in aiding 
them to climb the eminence to which they at- 
tained? 

But to return to the subject of boarding 
schools, which the biographer of Miss Davidson 
so severely condemns as destructive to the health 
and constitution of the young. How was it 
with respect to Lucretia Davidson? Was she 
early immured within the walls of a city board- 
ing school ? Far from it; on the contrary, until 
the age of sixteen she was left in a manner free 
to follow her own inclinations, permitted to rove 
through green fields, to wander along the Sara- 
nac, and contemplate the various aspects of 
Cumberland Bay, where she would sit for hours 
and watch the progress of a thunder storm from 
the first gathering of the clouds to the farewell 
smile of the rainbow. 

Now we think a delicate young girl would 
have been much better situated, even within the 
walls of a boarding school during a thunder 
storm, than sitting on the rocky shore of Lake 
Champlain. Was there no danger to the health 
from exposure to soaking rains? Was there 
none to the mind from too great excitement, thus 
alone amid the convulsions of the elements? 

Until the age of sixteen then it appears that 
Miss Davidson’s mode of life was very much 
what many who oppose a regular system of edu- 
cation would recommend; the state of her con- 
stitution at that time has been already noticed. 
In fact, the case of Miss Davidson, if it proves 
any thing, affords a negative proof that a board- 


‘ ing school is favorable to health an@ longevity. 
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She had not an early boarding school education; 
her health was always delicate, and she died at 
seventeen; other girls who live many years in 
boarding schools are healthy, and appear likely 
to live to old age. 

But, seriously, we do not consider the decline 
and death of Miss Davidson as having any par- 
ticular bearing upon the subject in question. In- 
deed it is possible that, excitable as she had be- 
come from the indulgence of her feelings, debi- 
litated from an irregular mode of life—for the 
Memoir informs us of her shutting herself up in 
order to write for days, without taking regular 
meals, or any exercise, again of her exposure to 
the peltings of the storm, and the dews of thé 
moonlit evening, that she might catch poetical 
inspirations from the varying aspects of nature ; 
in view of all this, it is even possible that it 
would have been better for her not to have taxed 
her mind with any regular study. But had she 
at an earlier period been placed in a situation 
where the powers of her mind would have been 
developed more symmetrically, where intellec- 
tual culture would have operated as acheck upon 
morbid sensibility, and given a right direction to 
the emotions, and where the physical habits 
would have been regulated, she might, per- 
chance, have lived to old age, and given her 
— the ripened fruits of that genius whose 
early blossoms*were so rare and beautiful. 

*“* An arrangement of these boarding schools,” 
says the Memoir, “* which bore very hard upon 
Miss Davidson was the public examination.” 
The limits assigned to this article will not per- 
mit us to enter at large upon a vindication of 
such examinations. There are undoubtedly some 
evils attached to them, but in what human re- 
gulations do we not find it thus? Even the Al- 
mighty himself governs by general Jaws, and not 
to suit particular cases. We believe examina- 
tions are important as auxiliaries in stimulating 
the young to mental efforts, thus doing away 
the necessity of exciting emulation by means of 
ae the pupils according to scholarship. 

e latter can searcely fail of producing rival- 
ships, and thus foster selfish and unkind feel- 
ings. If one is placed above another, that other 
must, of course, be below. In public examina- 
tions no insidious distinctions are necessarily 
made. Comparisons will, of course, be insti- 
tuted in the minds of the auditors, but these will 
not be formally expressed, and young persons 
will usually evince a pride and pleasure in the 
approbation bestowed upon a fellow student, 
when this is not attended with humiliation to 
themselves. 

We are told the examination bore hard upon 
Miss Davidson; but we shall find in the sequel 
that she was excused from her studies; that she 
only appeared in one class, and that one, geogra- 
phy, which is accounted the easiest of all 
studies, even for children. 

We will quote from the Memoir some ex- 
tracts from her letters to her mother in view of 
this event. ** We now begin to dread the ex- 
amination. Oh, horrible! seven weeks and I 
shail be posted up before all Troy, all the stu- 
dents from Schenectady, and, perhaps, five hun- 
dred others—what shall I do?” 

Now as the room in which the examination 
was at that time held, could not have contained 





fifty persons besides the members of the schools 
it is clear that the young Jady wrote ina strain 
of hyperbole, and did not expect to be taken in 
sober earnest either as to her dread of the coming 
event, or the numbers who were to be present. 

In the same letter to her mother from which 
the above is an extract, she says that her bene- 
factor has expressed the wish that her stay in 
the Seminary might be prolonged. ‘1 should be 
delighted,” she continues, ‘with such an arrange- 
ment. “This place seems quite like a home to 
me. I like Mrs. Willard, I love the girls, and 
I have the vanity to think I am not actually dis- 
agreeable to them.” 

** We come now,” says the author of the Me- 
moir, “‘to another expression, [partly serious 
and partly bantering, for she seems to have uni- 
formly respected her instructress,] of her terrors 
of examination. The compliment to Mrs. Wil- 
lard, if compliment is intended, equals in gau- 
cherie the construction of the sentence.” 

Where did the compiler of this Memoir find 
among the letters of Lucretia Davidson a term 
so cold for Mrs. Willard as that of respect? and 
even this she has carefully qualified with 
“ seems.” 

We do not object to the good old-fashioned 
word, respect, but it sounds singularly cold 
when compared with the young lady’s own 
warm and glowing expressions of fondness, at- 
tachment and admiration. But let us proceed 
to the expression of Miss Davidson’s terrors of 
the examination, which her biographer considers 
partly serious and partly bantering. 

* We are all engaged, heart and hand, prepar- 
ing for this awful examination. Oh, how I 
dread it! But there is no retreat. I must 
stand firm to my post, or experience all the 
anger, vengeance and punishment, which will, 
in case of delinquency or flight, be exercised 
with most unforgiving acrimony. We are in 
such cases excommunicated, henceforth and for 
ever, under the awful ban of Holy Seminary ; 
and the evil eye of false report is upon us. Oh, 
mama, I do though, jesting apart, dread this 
examination ; but nothing short of real and abso- 
lute sickness can excuse us in the eyes of Mrs. 
Willard. Even that will not do for the Trojan 
world around us; for if a young lady is ill at 
examination, they say, ‘ Oh, she is ill of an ex- 
amination fever!’ ‘Thus, you see, mama, we 
have no mercy from friends or foes. We must 
“do or die.” 

Whether we consider this letter as * serious 
or bantering,”’ there is nothing in it unfavourable 
to the cause of examinations. ‘* We must stand 
firm to our post,” says the writer, ** there is no 
retreat.” We hold it to be necessary for the 


young that they shall sometimes be placed i 


such situations as will try their firmness, show 
them their power over their own will, and that 
they can control their emotions. We consider 
this as one of the objects in sending young girls 
from home. Education is to fit them for the 
future scenes, the duties and trials of life. Why 
then should we carefully guard them from every 
situation in which they might learn how to per- 
form the one, and bear the other. It is not pro- 


bably thought by the author of Miss Davidson's 

Memoir, to bear hard upon young ladies to re- 
pon young 

quire them to sing or dance before the many at 
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a fashionable party; for she requires these of 
her heroines. Is it possible that performances 
of a more irmtellectual nature, and less addressed 
to the senses can appear more appalling toa sen- 
sitive and delicate mind? There are some fe- 
males too timid to be any thing, or do any thing; 
they are afraid to talk lest they may shew their 
ignorance, afraid to move lest they may appear 
awkward, afraid to act lest they may not act 
right. If all the sex were like these ciphers, 
what would be the condition of society? We 
are indebted to firm and energetic women for 
many of the grand works of benevolence, for 
which the age is distinguished ; we are indebt- 
ed to such women for improvements in education, 
for some of the most valuable works on this sub- 
ject, and for many of the most interesting and 
useful books for schools, and the instruction of 
the young. To energy of mind and steadiness 
of purpose, we are also indebted for the existence 
of Hope Leslie and her sister novels, which are® 
beautiful in their kind. 

The following extract of a letter of Miss Da- 
vidson to her mother mentions her illness. “1 
had just begun to be engaged, heart and hand, 
preparing for the examination, when, by some 
means, I took a violent cold. I was unable to 
raise my voice above a whisper, and coughed 
incessantly. On the second day Mrs. Willard 
sent for Dr. Robbins: he said I must be bled, 
and take an emetic; this was sad; but oh, 
mama, I could not speak or breathe without 
pain.” 

To one unprejudiced against boarding schools 
and willing to see any thing connected with them 
in a favorable light, this letter might have sug- 
gested ideas of careful attention to the indispo- 
sition of a pupil, since it shews that a threaten- 
ed disease was averted by timely and efficient 
medical treatment.* The author of the Memoir, 
however, after giving the above quotation, re- 
marks: * there are farther details of pains, reme- 
dies, and consequent exhaustion; and yet this 
fragile and precious creature was permitted by 
her physician and friends, kind and watchful 
friends too, to proceed in her suicidal prepara- 
tions for examination! ‘There is nothing uncom- 
mon in this injudiciousness. Such violations of 
our physical nature are every day committed by 
persons, in other respects the wisest and best,t 
and our poor little Martyr may not have suffer- 
ed in vain, if her experience awakens attention 
to the subject.” 





* May we not from this account given by Miss Da- 
vidson of the prompt attention paid ten in her illness, 
perceive one cause of the remarkable fact, that since 
the Troy Seminary has been in operation (nearly 
twenty years) not a single pupil within its walls has 
yet fallen a victim to disease, or, we may add, to any 
fatal accident. When it is considered that the num- 
ber of young persons in this large family has been 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty, such an instance 
appears truly remarkable. 


+ It is small consolation after a person is pronoun- 
ced unfit for his station, to be called wise and good. 
The professional reputation of an individual is consi- 
dared | in the eye of the law as peculiarly sacred. We 
cannot perceive in what sense the person can be called 
either wise or good, who trifles with the healths and 
lives of the young entrusted to his charge. 





The author seems to take it for granted that 
attention to the subject of health and to the effect 
of too great mental excitement upon the physi- 
cal constitution has never been awakened in the 
minds of those who are entrusted with the edu- 
cation of the young. This is, indeed, but a re- 
echo of the censures which it is fashionable for 
authors to bestow most freely upon those who 
are wearing themselves out, in unceasing cares 
for their pupils. Go to these faithful, untiring 
guardians of wayward youth, and ask them to 
what subject, connected with their charge, their 
attention has been most awakened ; they will 
answer, that next to their soul's health they are 
anxious to secure to them the blessings of a 
sound physical constitution. They will answer 
that they regard intellectual acquirements as too 
dearly purchased with the sacrifice of bodily 
health and energy. ‘That this does sometimes 
happen in literary institutions, is to be lament- 
ed; but it is unjust and unkind to insinuate, or 
boldly to assert, that the individuals who preside 
over these institutions encourage such sacrifices. 
We sometimes see the pale, sickly student; but 
the idle, pampered child of indulgence, with 
morbid appetites, and a diseased frame, is a mueh 
more common spectacle. 

The interesting subject of the Memoir express- 
es much anxiety with respect to her studies. 
Would she have scarcely felt less solicitude to 
improve had there been no examination in pros- 
pect? The expenses of her education were de- 
frayed by one whose patronage had been bestowed 
in the belief that she would make an important 
use of her advantages. The opportunity was as 
welcome as it had been unexpected ; and it was 
natural that her spirit should have struggled 
against that physical weakness which threaten- 
ed to defeat the high raised expectations of her- 
self and her friends. But we now touch upon 
the frontiers of that event, towards which our 
author has carried us with funeral dirges, groans 
and maledictions. We are, however, detained 
at the portals by a playful and spirited little 
poem of Miss Davidson, called, ** A week before 
Examination,’’ which our author compares to 
**Sunbeams smiling’ on a cataract;’? a simile 
whose beauty seems to be addressed to the ear, 
rather than to the understanding. 

As we have occasionally attended an Exami- 
nation at the Troy Seminary, we are able, from 
personal observation, to give our readers some 
information respecting the manner in which these 
supposed Auto Da Fe’s are conducted. The 
term public can scarcely be applied with pro- 
priety to these examinations, as they are held 
within the Seminary, and for several days in 
succession; so that the number of those who at- 
tend is usually small and select, consisting of 
friends of the pupils, literary individuals, teach- 
ers from other institations, and friends of educa- 
tion. The object aimed at has not appeared to 
be that of making a grand display, but to ex- 
amine the pupils upon their various studies, not 
only as a test of their improvement, but as a 
kind of general review of the most important 
principles and applications of the various branches 
they had studied. We have seen the same 
young ladies appearing day after day in different 
classes, and sometimes resuming subjects which 
had been on a previous day, but partially consi- 
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dered, we have heard them read the essays of 
other pupils, and seen them as they listened to 
their own compositions; we have witnessed their 
performance on the harp and piano, and admired 
the quiet and calm manner in which all was done. 
There was certainly little in their appearance 
which indicated torture or suffering. 

We would strongly recommend to those who 
look upon this ordeal asa species of martyrdom, 
that they go and examine for themselves. At 
sight of the glowing complexions, bright eyes, 
and smiling countenances of the poor martyrs, 
we are sure they will be relieved from any 
gloomy feelings on their account. And when 
they look at Mrs. Willard, surveying her large 
family with a mother’s pride and fondness, and 
consider that she is now educating the daugh- 
ters of her former pupils, that her life has been 
a life of watchfuiness, of care and study, that 
she might improve and elevate her sex: when 
they reflect how many are the malevolent, the 
envious and unprincipled, who delight in throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of such as are aiming 
to benefit others, and how much of persecution 
must be suffered by them from such as these : 
what female possessing, like our author, a kind 
and benevolent heart, would not, after such a 
train of thought, mentally exclaim,— 

“If I have not felt myself called to the ardu- 
ous duties which this woman performs, if, per- 
chance, I have passed my sunny hours of life in 
wreathing garlands of the flowers of fancy to 
seatter in the pathway of the children of plea- 
sure, I will at Jeast refrain from planting thorns 
in her path, by condemning what she has done!”’ 

The dreaded period of examination arrived, 
we find Miss Davidson sufficiently at leisure to 
be writing to-her mother. 

“ To-morrow evening,” she says, * which will 
be the last, and is always the most crowded, is 
the time fixed 4 for my entree upon the field 
of action. Oh, I hope I shall not disgrace my- 
self. It is a rule here to reserve the best classes 
till the last, so I suppose I may take itas a com- 
pliment that we are delayed.” 

Here then we have the denouement; Lu- 
eretia Davidson had not yet, during many pre- 
vious days of exainination, been called upon. 
Why? For the very reason that her biographer 
would have disapproved of her being taxed with 
mental labour, she had been excused from her 
studies, she had doubtless been reported unfit 
for duty, but to save her feelings she is once 
brought forward to he examined. This exami- 
nation, as appears from Mrs. Phelps’ Female 
Student, (2d edition, p. 333) was ina geogra- 
phy class, and rendered as light and easy for her 
as was possible. We should infer from the 
manner in which she is named in the work al- 
lauded to, that she was tenderly cherished by her 
teachers, and that the delicacy and sensitiveness 
of her nature was fully appreciated by them. 

We have now shewn how hard the examina- 
tion bore upon Miss Davidson; we have stated 
facts in answer to reflections, implications and 
exclamations. The fee’d advocate may be ex- 
pected to attempt to confase the perceptions of a 

jury, by interweaving with facts his own one- 
sided rhetoric, but the biographer who gives to 
his country and posterity the records of depart- 
ed genius, should be clear and explicit; rejecting 





all prejudice, and making himself fully possess- 
ed of fact, she should let them speak. 

How would Lucretia Davidson herself have 
shuddered while tenderly nursed and cherished 
at the Troy Seminary, allowed every indulgence 
which even home could afford, and loved and 
petted by her teachers, how would the heart of 
that affectionate girl have been wrung with an- 
guish had a prophetic vision revealed to her that 
in future years she should be the occasion of 
bringing reproach upon those who thus Joved and 
cared for her; that even her own lette#s, full of 
love for the place and its inmates, would be 
wrested into accusing messengers! Spirit of de- 
parted genius, we rejoice that thy short sojourn 
upon earth was not thus darkened? 

During the spring vacation Miss Davidson, we 
are informed, returned to Plattsburg ; and, after 
spending a few weeks at home, was again sent 
to school. She was now placed in Miss Gil- 
‘bert’s school, at Albany, probably for the reason 
that her benefactor, who resided in that city, 
wished her to be under his more immediate ob- 
servation. Here, there is a change both in the 
tone of the young lady’s letters, and of her biog- 
rapher’s reflections; the former writes to her 
mother; **I am home-sick;’’ the latter informs 
us, “she was delighted with her accommoda- 
tions,” &c. We hear nothing more of boarding 
school sufferings, nor of rules which bore hard 
upon the young lady, but that she applied her- 
self to her studies beyond her strength, from the 
conscientious fear of not fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of her friends. We are told of her being 
very weak, languid and nervous, but that she 
went to the theatre, and gave herself up with all 
the freshness of youthful feeling, to the spells of 
the draina, and raved about Hamlet and Ophelia 
like any other school girl. The vitiated atmos- 
phere of a theatre, deprived of its vital principle, 
by the burning of vast quantities of oil or gas for 
lights, and the respiration of a crowded assem- 
blage, might well be condemned as unfit for the 
diseased; but neither this exposure, nor that of 
going from such a place into the midnight air, 
nor the dangers arising from the exciting influ- 
ence of the scene call forth the least animad- 
version from one, who asserts that no one can 
read the melancholy records of a school exami- 
nation without emetion! For ourselves we can- 
not recommend the theatre as a proper place for 
school girls, sick or well. 

Miss Davidson’s disease which (from the 
symptoms described) we believe to have been a 
species of consumption, gradually gaining 
strength, she returned to her home, after a few 
weeks spent in Albany. The closing scenes of 
her life are tateresting, and well drawn by her 
biographer. She died in August, 1825, wanting 
one month of being seventeen. The poems of 
this gifted young female justify all the praise 
that has been bestowed upon her poetical ta- 
lents. ‘The Memoir presents us with some ex- 
quisite morceaux, written by her upon various 
subjects ; and in conclusion we have some stan- 
zas, written by Margaret Davidson, a younger 
sister, at the age of eleven, entitled, “* A Tribute 
to the Memory of My Sister.”” We would re- 
commend its perusal to our readers. It is a 
wonderful production for a child, equalling al- 
most any poem of Lucretia’s of the same length. 
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We fervently hope that this second young poet 
of the family may be so guided and guarded that 
the vital energies of her nature may not be ex- 
hausted by a premature blossoming, nor “the 
flame of her genius suffered to consume its mor- 
tal investments,” by adding to its intensity be- 
fore the reasoning powers are sufficiently de- 
veloped to temper and regulate the soul. 

Though this article is already prolonged be- 
yond what we intended, we will ask our readers 
to bear with us while we make, in conclusion, 
some farther remarks upon the very important 
subject of education. All human systems are, at 
the best, imperfect, but it would be truly deplo- 
rable to suffer the season of youth to pass with- 
out any attempt at regular education. We ask 
those, then, who would pull down what others 
have laboured to build, what will you substi- 
tute when you have demolished these systems ? 
Shall young girls spend their season of youth at 
home, reading poetry, plays and romances, and 
indulging their natural tastes without restraint 
or cultivation? If it is admitted that they need 
education, and that the mother, if qualified, has 
seldom time or opportunity to superintend the 
studies of her daughters, where shall they be sent 
in order to secure the advantages they require? 

If there are establishments which have been 
long tried, and which enjoy the confidence of the 
community, if they are directed by those whose 
whole lives have been devoted to the science of 
education, both practically and theoretically,what 
more can the parent ask or desire? But, it may 
be said, no one individual can give personal at- 
tention to a great number of pupils; but an in- 
dividual who is guided by experience, wil] be 
likely to select for assistants those who are trust- 
worthy. 

In a large institution the pupil is operated 
upon by a variety of motives, which cannot be 
made to act in a private circle. The mother is 
often pained by seeing her councils neglected. 
She explains to her daughters their duty, she 
admonishes them, she exhorts and entreats, and 
finding all her efforts ineffectual, she sometimes 
scolds, and here is an end to dignity on the one 
hand, and respect on the other. 

In a large schoo} matters can be very different- 
ly ordered. Every thingmoves on with calm- 
ness and regularity; for the violation of rules 
there is a certainty of disgrace, which is felt the 
more, because there is no possible way of avoid- 
ing it. The pupil must keep in the right track, 
or she will certainly be seized by some wheel in 
its unvarying revolution. She sees that all this 
is the effect of the machinery in operation around 
her, and that neither her ingenuity in evading 
her mother’s requirements, nor her imperturba- 
ble assurance under maternal censures, can be 
of any manner of use in this new situation; and 
she comes to the conclusion that the cheapest 
and easiest way is to do her duty. And we may 
reasonably hope that habit will render duty so 
pleasant, that, at Jength, she will return to her 
mother an altered and improved being. It is use- 
less to pretend that young girls ate exactly like 
young angels; many of them need discipline ; 
and the most energetic and faithful mothers often 
find their daughters, at a certain age, becoming 
either unmanageable, or incorrigibly careless and 
indolent. 

6 





Pupils who wish to do right do not feel under 
any uncomfortable restraint from school rules, 
On the contrary, they regard them as a protec- 
tion against interruptions, to whieh, but for 
them, they would be exposed from the idle and 
disorderly. Exceptions must be made to rules, 
in partieular cases, as in that of Miss Davidson, 
whose delicate health was a sufficient reason for 
her exemption from study, and from examina- 
tion. 

If we mistake not, the author of Hope Leslie has, 
by some, been termed the New England Edge- 
worth The fame of Maria Edgeworth rests 
mainly on her works of education. Her “ Har- 
ry and Lucy,” “ Frank,” and * Practical Edu- 
cation’”’ will outlive her novels, and cause her 
name to be remembered when, but for them, it 
might have sunk into oblivion. Her works of 
education teach, in a most interesting and simple 
manner, many branches of science which the 
author of Hope Leslie intimates in her various 
works, are ‘worse than useless to females. Miss 
Edgeworth’s Lucy is instructed with Harry in 
the elements of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
&e. This author never intimates that learning 
is unbecoming her sex. What has the New 
England Edgeworth done for the education of 
her sext We admit that her stories abound in 
fine, moral sentiments, that in some of her late 
works particularly, she exhibits the uéi/e under 
an interesting garb, thus doing her sex an im- 
portant service by shewing them that there is 
not of necessity anything coarse or vulgar in in- 
dustry. But she is ever careful to free her he- 
roines from any imputation of being learned; she 
informs us with a sarcasm, whose direction is 
obvious, that they are no Metaphysicians, they 
were educated before the Philosophy of the 


| mind was considered a branch of female educa- 


tion; they have never had their fancy and affec- 
tions deadened by being drilled in Mathematics, 
they are neither Botanists, Chemists, nor Olo- 
gists of any kind—they have not learned the lan- 
guages in a boarding school. Of their own lan- 
guage they do indeed know enough to write bil- 
let-doux; they are amiable, good sort of girls, 
who generally get well married at last, and then, 
what do they need Jearning for ? 

In some instances, however, these girls, who 
certainly could not have had their heads turned 
with much learning, break loose, and set all the 
ordinary rules of propriety at defiance. 

There is a class of females devoted to the search 
of pleasure, women of fashion who, for the gra- 
tification of their own frivolous tastes or censura- 
ble vanity, scatter the wealth which others have 
gathered. As the butterfly, from her giddy cir- 
cuit, looks down upon the industrious bee, so 
do these butterflies of fashion affect to look down 
upon those of their sex, who have any other oc- 
cupation than that of idleness. By them, female 
authors, and female teachers, are alike regarded 
as outre. They may, indeed, condescend to 
show one off to the exquisites of their circle 
as a lioness, a remarkable person; but if she 
earns money instead of wasting it, she belongs 
in their view to an intples caste. Such an esti- 
mate of character,-and such a rule of graduating 
rank, is worthy of such individdaals. 

The path to pecuniary independence ought to 
be alike opened to the two sexes, and respect 
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should be awarded according to merit. Why 
should the teacher of boys in a college be digni- 
fied with the name of * Professor,”’ while the 
female holding the same rauk in an institution 
of her own sex, perhaps equal in reputation, is 
contemptuously called a schovl-mistress, or a 
** Martinet.”’ 

The spirit of the times is, however, equally 
favourable for female exertion and improvement. 
The Author and Authoress, the Editor and Edi- 
tress, the Instractor and Instructress, are now 
ranked according to their individual claims to 
distinction, and the humiliating qualification “it 
is well for a woman,” is now seldom thought ne- 
cessary. The first and best of men hail this 
new era as the dawn of a brighter day, not only 
for woman, but for the world. 

As to the butterfly class they are perfectly 
harmless in their contempt of the bees; but Jet 
the bees themselves beware of imitating this su- 
perstitiousness towards each other: for bees are 
armed with stings. Let, then, each bee indus- 
triously gather honey for the common hive, aud 
reserve her sting for the common enemy—for 
moths, butterflies and drones! P. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
CORNELIA; MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 


Tak casket spread its brilliant blaze 

Of massive splendour to her gaze. 
Commingling there in softest hue, 

Lay topaz fair and sapphire blue; 

Rich garnet pour’d its crimson light, 
With amethyst, serenely bright; 

And mildly shone the purest ray 

Of clustering pearls unsullied spray; 
While emeral’d in deeper gleam, 
Blended with diamonds radiant beam, 
Upon the dazzled sight to pour 

A glittering pile of useless store, 

Where all was seen to feed the eye 

And empty heart, of vanity. 

Cornelia saw—but not for her 

Could these a potent charm prefer; 

A brighter tale her fancy told, 

Than ever spoke from gems or gold; 

Of opening lips and sparkling eyes, 
Rich in affection’s sympathies. 

She turn’d, and sought the humbler dome, 
Of her meek bosom’s cherish’d home, 
Where stood by her maternal side, 

The beings of her heart’s fond pride; 
Just in the bloom of op’ning youth, 
When science plants the seed of Truth; 
When “ fresh instruction” o’er the mind 
Pours the young dawn of thought refin’d; 
“And on each trait of joy and hope, 
Affeetion builds her bosom’s prop. 


She turned to her, whose gorgeous load 
No blessing—e’en on self bestowed; 

«« My jewels, lady, wouldst thou see? 
Behold them here—and envy me! 

The gold—the gems—be freely thine, 


What treasure can’st thou boast like mine!’ 
A. W.H. 


Salem. N. J. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE SIGHS OF THE SOUL, 


‘* Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and Death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar, 
And make us prisoners of existence free.” 

Young. 


Whence this dissatisfaction—this disease, 
Which chills my bosom, and perturbs my peace; 
This nameless sadness, this depressing grief? 

Is there no medicine that can yield relief? 

Each kindly proffered remedy I try, 

To social seenes—to books—to nature fly, 

But ’tis a wearying, a vain endeavour, 

This undefined grief pursues me ever. 


From festive throngs which seem to others gay, 
With more than apathy I turn away. 

Feeble and luke-warm every fond desire, 
Aspiring intellect could once inspire; 

Yes, e’en the high exciting love of praise 
Cannot a thrill of joy, or int’rest raise. 

Can such illusions charm? never, never! 

The unsubstantial dream has fled forever. 


The heaviness that weighs upon my heart. 
With things external claims no tie—no part ; 
No sad and deep felt loss do I deplore, 

Nor of life’s varied blessings ask for more, 
Since no terrestial treasures can bestow 

The bosom’s sunshine, or affection’s glow. 
Can nought on earth snffice? Ah, never! 
Alas! the aching void remaims forever. 


Not even friendship’s kindest, purest power, 
Can chase the shadows from the gloomy hour; 
For there’s a sadness lies so dark and deep, 
Not even heard to sigh—or seen to weep, 
Obvious to none—must, in patience still 

Be borne, and suffered while we think or feel. 
And will not time relieve? Never, never, 
The dull, oppressive cloud impends forever! 


And I have loved—fondly and truly loved— 

The tenderest, deepest sympathy have prov’d: 

Yet this fond sentiment, tho’ strong to bind, 
Could never fill or satisfy the mind. 

Since e’en with love’s most pure and sanctioned joy, 
There ever intermingles some alloy. 

Ah, yes! Thorns from roses cannot sever, 

Pain and pleasure always grow together. 


Then, Human Life, I gladly turn from thee, 
Rich tho’ thou art, too poor, too poor for me. 
Give all thou canst, the soul is craving still, 

A soul thy vast possessions cannot fill: 

Thy law and bounded precincts ne’er confined 
The aspirations of the immortal mind. 

Thy joys I'll seek nomore. Never, never! 
To earth-born hopes I bid farewell forever ! 


Then welcome death! the power alone is thine, 
To loose the fetters that the soul confine, 

Come, blest deliverer, break these walls of clay, 
Swift to my father’s mansion speed the way. 

No chill, no vacuum there the heart shall know, 
But with a seraph’s ardour rise and glow. 

Can disappointment follow? oh, never! 

There the full soul shall live and love forever! 
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Written for the Lady’s B ook. 
A BRIEF CHAPTER ON QUOTATIONS. 


BY SAMUEL F. GLENN. 


«¢ Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 


Tue whole English language, aye ! and much 
of the Latin, the French, the Italian, and the 
Spanish, are cut up—literally hewed into smooth 
quotations and blunt proverbs. There is now very 
little composition attempted on the score of ori- 
ginality of ideas; and I challenge any one to 

roduce an article of length, whether it be on 
Linssatese, Physic, Logic, Philosophy, Ethics, 
Mathematics, Physiology,’ Craniology, or any 
other of the ologies ics, but which is strewed 
with these stolen beauties, more or Jess. Al- 
most every village newspaper reader has formed 
an acquaintance with the great Shakspeare with- 
out so much as opening his volume—wherein 
are collected more worldly ethics than are to be 
found existing as the production of man, by 
merely poring over the columns of their Ped- 
lington Journal. Of course to this, as well as 
to other rules, there are exceptions ; I write ge- 
nerally. This is merely a single case; Gray, 
Butler,Cowper, Thompson, Pope, Burns, Byron, 
and a hundred others, have had their composi- 
tions thus despoiled by these penny-a-liners to 
subserve their purpose. Query—Can a writer 
of the present day originate or not similar ex- 
pressions, or are men created lower in the stand- 
ard of merit than they were half a century ago? 
Those men I mentioned were men of genius, in 
the truest sense of the term, and it is only by 
preying upon their productions that men of feeble 
souls tread the road to reputation. There is 
hardly a sentence of beauty in any author of ce- 
lebrity, in all the languages of which I have 
made mention, but what has been appropriated 
by some Novelist, Essayist, Poetaster, or dealer 
in minor literature, such as contributors to peri- 
odicals. Happily we Americans are not singu- 
Jar in this failing. No! we originate more cufe 
and acute expressions in the way of Yankeeisms 
than we can conveniently dovetail to our satis- 
faction. But the English Literati are very per- 
verse in thisrespect. I lately looked through a 
volume—an English novel—in which quotations 
and conversation were put forth under the guise 
of five different tongues—viz. English, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German; yet, to shew the 
consistency of the author, the object of the work 
appeared to be for the gratification of Misses not 
yet arrived at the age of discretion, much less 
to have obtained a knowledge of those lan- 
guages; full seven-eighths of them not so well 
versed, perhaps, in the first, and most important, 
as they should be. 

Besides these quotations—which I shall here- 
after allude to and use myself, and which are 
often added to give pith and beauty to an article 
wanting it, whether among pleasant and amusing 
compositions, or in the detail of dry rhetorice— 
there are many mulfum in parvo used, which 
boast of substance undecorated. Every one has 
his own dogmas; and each being of the genus 
homme has his own peculiar “* wise saw” which 
he holds as the touchstone of every true virtue, 





or mode of obtaning his cherished object. For 
instance, Mr. Tetotalam and Mr. Sympathetic 
set out in the world together—commence wran- 
gling with the world in business at the same 
time. Mr. Tetotalam says mentally, when a dis- 
tressed shinner looks in his face, with smile hor- 
rific, for sympathy and aid, that * charity begins 
at home,” or “money makes the mare go,” or 
cui bono says he, and he knows that money makes 
fewer friends than enemies; he had experienced 
it best to * make hay while the sun shines” and 
besides * out of debt out of danger.”” He thought 
‘almost and very nigh save many a lie,” and 
swears foto coelo as the disappointed shinner 
turns his back, that 7argent is the sine gua non 
of all earthly bliss. 

Mr. Sympathetic, (vice versa, and gifted with 
the swaviter in modo_) on his part, in a similar 
case, thinks that ** say well is good, but do well 
is better ;” and withal “speaks the truth and 
shames—Old Nick ;” besides this he is aware 
that he “doubles his gift who gives in time,” 
&c. But enough for the present of sage pro- 
verbs which, like paradoxes, will not always 
bear a close scrutiny. Many are fond of inter- 
spersing a Latin, a French, ora sentence of 
other language, sometimes, (as in the case of. 
Mr. Tetotalam,) both foreign in and to the pur- 
pose, amid their writings or in their conver- 
sation. Where the expression has not grown 
hacknied, and is well understood, a foreign 
phrase gives both strength and elegancé to a 
composition or to familiar intercourse, because 
languages vary in substance and much greater 
in tone: but where a few words are shown 
for an incipient display of pedantry, the sen- 
tence sounds harsh upon the ear. * That was 
an argumentum ad hominum,” remarked one . 
of this class to a lady who thought more of knit- 
ting needles than Latin. “Sir,” replied she 
He repeated it. “Oh! yes,”’ was her response. 
Here was pretty shrewd guess work on both 
sides.* If the patient reader will have the 
kindness to allow me to briefly and candidly 
translute a few of these, which I call cant 
phrases, I will endeavour todoso. To begin: 

Vice versa signifieth the reverse, most gracious 
reader, and is much in demand by those not ca- 





* There are three methods of giving and receiving 
communications : the first makes an agreeable impres- 
sion upon the ear—the second the reverse—the third 
a medium which produces neither a pleasing nor an 
unpleasing sensation. The first, according to my ideas 
of Logic, is, an easy, lucid, or simple method of com- 
municating our ideas adorned, without the use of an- 
tiquated, ambiguous or cant phrases. The second 
naturally takes the opposite position. The third is 
the use of simple comprehensible language, which 
for common intercourse is not only best, but often ab- 
solutely necessary ; and, though the words may ap- 
pear to some simplicity personified, it is hard to at- 
tain. Precision is a co-agent with clearness and sims 
plicity, and it is therefore the more welcome as itis 
the more generally understood. As in every thing 
else, so is it in language; a medium is a rarity. Men- 
tonmy, Tropes, Figures, Metaphors, &e. are certain- 
ly pretty, but that which is pretty, (excuse me ladies, 
I speak of mere words now) is not always substan- 
tial, and often lacks sense. ‘*The ends of language 
are,” says Locke, ‘‘first to make known one’s thoughts 
to another ; secondly to do it with ease and quick- 
ness; and thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge 
of things. When language fails in any of these re- 
quisites, it is abused or deficient,” 
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pable of writing in the most beautiful of all 
styles—that of simplicity. 

Toto celo is an expression wherein are com- 
bined all the splendours of an oath with the con- 
nection of that convenient and common-place 
word, heaven—viz. *‘ by the whole heavens.” 

Nolens volens has become famous as a political 
pasquinade, and is used indiscriminately both by 
scholars and bipeds. 

Suaviter in modo—Suavity of manner is a li- 
beral traduction of this smooth Latin sentence, 
and was not much in practice among that carni- 
verous animaleula, man, during the late pres- 
sure. 

Sine qua non may be translated liberally by 
another more beautiful quotation, for it really is 
** the substance of things hoped for and the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” and it is also rara 
avis and the quid pro quo. 

Sui generis is a combination of fwo words per- 
taining to be “of its own kind.” “ Hail fel- 
lows well met” are apt in its use. 

Requiescat in pace is adapted more to theory 
than to practice; for how can the many who 
spend their lives in preying with the appetites of 
vultures on the rights of their fellow men, and get 
three per cent. a month for their loans of the needful, 
be expected to rest in peace; it would be an an- 
omaly in nature. I might go on ad infinitum, 
but I presume the reader is cn the qui vive for 
something of a more amusing character. Alas! 
for poor human nature; at one time “ pleased 
with a whistle and tickled with a straw,” at an- 
other ** Ambition sways the arm and bids the 
seas be still ;” but sic transit gloria mundi—and, 
for the present, we will leave in statu quo the 
phrases so often used instead of sense, and pro- 
ceed to ornamental quotations. 

The beauteous nymph knows full well, by 
merely perusing the light (!) reading of the day, 
that “* Men are April when they woo—Decem- 
ber when they wed,’”’—though in the ecstacies 
of her love she dreams of nought but ‘ Juno’s 
Swans,” and “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” are the manifestations of her life. 
But, alas! she experiences, with many, that 
** the course of true Jove never did run smooth,” 
and finds, ere long, that she is bound “to waste 
her sweetness on the desert air.’’ In short, all 
the poetry of fact and fiction is pictured forth in 
these ‘* borrowed plumes,” and to meet with an 
original thought is like finding * an oasis in the 
wilderness.” Although La Bruyere says— 


** Le choix des pensées est invention,”’ 


yet we rebel against being surfeited with these de- 
licacies. ‘** Motley,” appears, indeed, to be the 
“only wear” with those thus bigoted in phrases. 
Forgetting that “enough is as good as a feast,” 
they wish us to find ‘sermons in stones and 
am in every thing,”’ yet they only talk an * in- 
nite deal of nothing.”’ Indeed there are some 
so enthusiastic in this strange phrenzy, that they 
ean at times find splendour of expression in Low 
Dutch—can see “* Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt !”—Vive la bagatelle/ 
he truth is that a reader of the bombastic 
staff, much of which is put forth as the Litera- 
ture of this era, is disgusted with the affected 
sentimental style of many of such productions, 





which with all the nonsense contained in “* Hen- 
rietta Temple,” have a large admixture of poeti- 
cal and other borrowed expressions which have 
been endured “ seventy times seven,” with the 
same philosophic patience with which we hear 
the chimney sweep rehearse, with unfailing 
lungs, his lovely ditties—the issue of his own 
sweet muse. 

This same routine of words is more mildly 
viewed in the manner of and by their constant 
repetition, sound like a general invitation—much 
expressed in little language, but that little, as is 
often the case, spoken without due reflection, 
and many are convinced (to continue) that it is 
* too rash, too sudden, too unadvised ;” and yea, 
also hypocritical—without meaning—without 
consideration. Besides ambiguous words, or, 
according to the ideas of the writer of sentiment, 
** fine expressions” must not be accompanied by 
unromantic names: ** Lord Fitzgerald Augus- 
tus Howard” reads much more smoothly than 
the simple name of * Mr. John Brown,” yet to 
a reader of these compositions Lord Fitzgerald 
Augustus’s name is less unique than the other— 
this is faithful reasoning—the wherefore is easily 
seen. It would gratify me to take a peep at the 
libraries of the every day sentimentalist. [ have 
no doubt but that the sickly fledgling I have 
mentioned above, has supplanted on their shelves 
of fiction more sterling works in that delightful 
department. Perhaps some such performance as 
the thrilling tale of ““Seventy-Six,” by one of our 
native writers—and one of the best writers ex- 
tant—has been thrown aside to give it place. 
The fungacious fiction of the day is over valued. 
Old writers are less respected than they should 
be. For instance, turn from the lackadaisical 
work of D’Israeui and seek the beauties which 
existin Nea’s novel. Here the relation of we- 
man’s strong affection is pictured with so true yet 
so original a pencil, that the perusal of it rouses 
and keeps active the finer sensibilities of our na- 
ture, and whilom on the same page are shewn 
deeds of noble humanity in such lights that the 
emulative precedent is admired with no ordinary 
admiration, and the reader rises not from reading 
it without feeling an additional spur to actions 
of benevolence. It is true every writer has not 
the genius of the author of ** Seventy-Six,” nor 
is every one gifted like the imaginative Dickens, 
of Pickwick renown, but every one can, not- 
withstanding, use original sentiments, which 
may occasionally be spiced with the sublimity 
or humor of men of great talent ; and do this too 
without making use of the phrases from those 
authors, which, being so often repeated or read, 
they may happen to remember while their pens 
are employed. Let us ¢ry—we cannot ascertain 
our abilities without effort. 


Washington, D. C., June, 1837. 


re Ot 


Indian arrow root is a native plant of South 
America, and cultivated in the East Indies. It 
is a creeping root, with stalks about two feet 
high, and the roots pounded and bleeched, make 
the starch which is used as nutricious food. It 
was supposed to be an antidote to the poison of 
Indian arrows, and hence its odd name. Lin- 
nus calls it muranta. 
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THE TALE OF LIFE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 


He loved her with a perfect love. His eye 
Grew lustreless, yet restless, when she went, 
And when she came, in beauty’s panoply, 
And blest him with her presence; it was bent 
With that deep light upon her, which alone, 
And but for once, will kindle at the shrine 
Of Passion, that no other hope will own, 
Save this, which makes its worship just divine! 
She was his idol—and his service there 

Was new devotedness—and promiscs—and prayer! 


Il. 


But what are all the flatteries of Life ?>— 
Possession crown’d their love—a love too pure 
To tread unscathed the world of storm and strife, 
Where happiness is chance, and trial sure— 
Yet theirs was joy, the best that brightens earth 
Youth, beauty, virtue, all immaculate, 
Flowers breaking round them in perpetual birth; 
And hope that seem’d beyond the reach of fate : 
It was a dream—and, blasted at a breath, 

The blossoms in their fulness feli—and all was Death! 


Ill 


They faded in their morning. He was left 

To gaze upon her damp and marble brow, 

A creature of all thought save heaven bereft, 

And there fast journeying to meet her now: 

He lifted the green turf—he scoop’d her grave, 

And raved in silence round it till his eyes 

Grew to the sod—blind—blind to all things, save 

The opening Future and its Paradise— 

Where faith beheld her, with the sainted choir, 
Sweeping in deathless harmony her golden lyre! 


IV. 


He wandered o’er the earth—a pilgrim man— 
With reason paralyzed, and heart in tears— 
Reckless of life and time—with forehead wan, 
And stamp’d as with the signet of long years. 
At length, upon her grave he found his rest. 
Again the light returned—again he wept— 
And there, at the dim monarch’s stern behest, 
As from his shuddering brain the madness swept, 
Amid sweet memories he pass’d away, 

To the bright upward pilgrimage, and fadeless day! 


Vv. 


Such was the tale of Love. And as it fell 
From his impassion’d lips, they seem’d to close 
And quiver as in sympathy—so well 
That wayward power responded to the woes 
It was his destiny on happy hearts 
To marshal to his service. Such the tale, 
Though often told, at which the sternest starts, 
Though braced in apathy’s unyielding mail— 
It is not that we die—that comes to all— 

But the cold gloom mid which we’re gather’d to the 


pall. 
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GENIUS AND FEELING: 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Genius and Feeling were sisters, who received 
the gift of being at the same instant, and at an 
early age perceived themselves thrown as found- 
lings on the world, to choose their own protec- 
tors from the throng around them. Casting their 
eyes upon it, in search of some one who might 
accompany and direct them through the path of 
Existence, they fall upon a figure, peculiarly 
fascinating in her appearance, who stood near, 
and no sooner saw than she voluntarily offered 
to become the companion of their way. Inex- 

erienced in the world, and enchanted by her al- 
uring manners, the young strangers accepted 
her protection, and placiug themselves in the 
path which she pointed out for them, commenced 
their journey through the pilgrimage of life. 
Around them they beheld many roads, all occu- 
pied by travellers: but the one into which Ho- 
mance (for that was the name of their guide,) 
directed them, appeared to Genius and Feeling 
much more inviting than any of the others, al- 
though they found that they were a it 
alone. It was said the journey which they had 
commenced was a rugged one, and interspersed 
with thorns, which would keenly wound the 
tender feet of the young adventurers; but though 
there were numbers who were not backward to 
afford them this information, Genius and Feel- 
ing found, that in the opening of the way, the 
roughnesses of which they were told sudden- 
ly disappeared, as their guide waved over them 
her magic wand, which seemed to have a power 
by which the acclivities of the way were not 
only softened, but everything transformed into 
objects of beauty and luxuriance, on which the 
eye might rest, and the heart repose; while she 
repeatedly promised, that under her direction all 
should be made delightful, and bade them give 
no heed to the tales of those unkind ones, who 
would discourage their steps by the prospect of 
difficulties and dangers before them. 

The inexperienced beings, confiding in the 
promises of one whose representations It was so 
grateful to believe, enjoyed with all the fresh- 
ness of young existence, the fair prospects and 
bright blossoms that presented themselves to 
their view; nor paused to listen to the warning 
voice of many sage-looking people they encoun- 
tered in neighbouring paths, who shook their 
heads at seeing to whose care the orphans were 
entrusted, and would fain have separated them 
from her guidance. It was observable that 
these counsels and cautions were given from 
very different motives; there were a few who 
were sincerely interested in the history of Ge- 
nius and Feeling, and from a true regard to their 
welfare, would have rejoiced to know that they 
were placed under the protection of a more ra- 
tional and judicious guide; but others looked 
with an eye of envy on the little Elysium, 
which seemed to surround the children as they 
walked along conversing with their fascination 
friend; and who, from no other motive, wou 
willingly have seen them journeying, without a 
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hand to help, over the rough and rugged places 
which occasionally were met with in every path, 
that of Romance alone excepted. 

Their road lay, awhile, through a beautiful 
country, watered by sparkling streams, and en- 
livened by richest verdure ; banks crowned with 
flowers, and trees glowing with blossoms, were 
bright in loveliness around them ; while the dis- 
tant Cmpurp. presenting a landscape picturesque 
in hills and spires, displayed none of these pre- 
= and dangers which they had been warn- 

by travellers to anticipate. They did not 
often raise their eyes to look beyond the fairy 
ring that bounded their own walk; and seldom 
turned aside to converse with the crowd who 
were busily pursuing their respective ways, 
whence they were termed proud and fastidious, 
and regarded by many with a jealous and suspi- 
cious gaze. 

Romance occasionally pointed out the distant 
hill of Literary eminence, which, though in reali- 
ty afar off, yet, beneath her extended wand, ap- 
peared delightfully near; and as she whispered 
in their ear, the anticipation of reaching it ere 
Jong, Genius and Feeling quickened their steps 
with renewed animation. She had not acquaint- 
ed them with the truth, that, long before they 
could approach near that elevation, the illusions 
of her guidance must terminate, and that then 
the real extent of their distance even from its 
base, would be distinctly seen. They little 
knew how brief with them must be her allotted 
tarriance; and that her delicious fascinations 
could be continued only through a smal] part of 
their uneven pilgrimage. 

Can it be wondered that rapt in the blandish- 
ments of converse which was blended with all 
the softer luxuries of the heart, they never thought 
of the inquiry whether these would be enduring? 
Not very far, however, had they proceeded, be- 
fore they found that all around them was not as 
it once had been. They began to feel some of 
those unevennesses beneath their feet, of which 
they had been early told; and occasionally a 
thorn would pierce them, which Romance did 
not as before, with promptitude of power remove. 
They were sensible of cold and chilling blasts 
from the surrounding airs; and perceived that the 
frame of their guide was enfeebled by their in- 
fluence ; her smile seemed less bright—her voice 
less inspiring; and though she still put forth 
every effort to cheer and smooth the path of her 
adopted children, yet they began painfully to 
feel her wishes were not equalled by her power. 

Nor were they consoled by hearing from many 
the prediction, that their early friend had reach- 
ed her latter days, and would ere long leave 
them to the severer discipline of Reality, who 
was upon her death to receive them under her 
guidance. Genius and Feeling looked around, 
and discovered with consternation that the path 
in which they had been walking was nearly 
closed, and terminated, apparently, in a line of 
rugged ground, on the other side of which stood 
that stern-looking matron, who viewed them 
with what seemed to them a gaze of such severe 
expression, that they would have gladly turned 
in any direction to escape her piercing serntiny. 
When they looked toward their once fascinating 
companion, hoping beneath her fostering smile 
to renew their courage, they perceived that her 





countenance had faded, and the brightness of her 
eye had grown dim; the paleness of death was 
on her face—her pulse grew every moment 
feebler as they passed onward; an!, even by the 
side of Genius and Feeling, Romance, at length, 
expired ! - 

yho can tell the emotions of the now lonely 
travellers in an unfriendly world, as the fragile 
frame of Romance drooped and faded before 
them. Scarcely, however, had they time to be- 
wail their loss, ere they perceived themselves 
close to Reality, from the touch of whose hand 
they at first involuntarily shrunk back, for it was 
cold and icy ; but, finding themselves compelled 
by some invisible constraint to follow, they 
moved mournfully along her path, which they 
now found answered the most uncompromising 
description of it; for at almost every step the 
briers wounded their feet, and the cold and un- 
sympathising words of many whom they met in 
this beaten and populous track, rendered more 
acute their sense of suffering. Genius, indeed, 
thought she could, by determined exertion, sur- 
mount the acclivities and dart rapidly over the 
thorns that Jay in the path, without much con- 
sciousness of pain; but she was continually im- 
peded in her attempts by Feeling, who ever 
clung closely to her, and was so exquisitely 
sensible to the smallest inequalities of the road, 
that she often, by her own complaints, repressed 
her sister’s effort. Genius was ready, at mo- 
ments, to think that she could almost have been 
glad to have parted, awhile, with Feeling, since 
by her pensive plaints, the latter so often en- 
feebled es own footsteps ; but it was ordained 
that they should journey inseparably together, 
though the sufferings of Feeling were oft times 
too painfully acute, for even her sister Genius 
adequately to soothe. Genius still retained in 
her hand a few of the blossoms she had formerly 
gathered in the path of Romance, which Reality 
no sooner perceived, than she dashed them rude- 
ly from her, adding that there were many trees 
in their present route, from which they might 
gather fairer ones; and which bore fruit, far 
more sustaining in its nature than any they had 
before tasted; but Feeling turned aside, and 
wept over the cherished flowers, while the stand- 
ers-by cast looks of scorn upon her sentimental 
folly. Many of these, with low malignity, en- 
joyed seeing the tender frame of the pilgrims ex- 
posed to the chilling blasts, and their feet wound- 
ed by the inequalities of the road. my those 
who were loudest in their triumph was Vudgari- 
ty, a coarse-looking personage, who was rejoiced 
to have an opportunity of seeing Genius and 
Feeling, as she thought, cast down, because they 
had ever peculiarly avoided her society from the 
commencement of their journey. She would 
now again have made them het familiar asso- 
ciates ; but, though saddened, they were not de- 
graded ; they declined all intercourse with calm 
decision; and Vulgarity, awed by their dignified 
demeanor, retired, cuntenting herself with ridi- 
culing, amongst her own class, those whom she 
found she could not humble. 

By this time they had travelled along the road 
of Reality till they arrived at the spot where it 
turned into various directions: the principal one 
which was under the superintendence of a per- . 
sonage called Worldly Interest, but it branched 
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out into such a variety of ramifications, al] equal- 
ly uninviting in appearance to the shrinking tra- 
vellers, that they stood still in agitation; and 
their perplexity increased when they were in- 
formed that whichever of these they might select, 
Genius would frequently be obliged to relinquish 
the society of Feeling, and make her way through 
one or other of the roads of Worldly Interest, in 
the company of .frt, a sly-looking little being 
who stood at the angle of the roads: and that 
Feeling would often be compelled to borrow a 
diguise, and endeavour to model herself accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Fashionable Senti- 
ment, who was to be her future chaperone. 

** What shall we do?” exclaimed Feeling to 
her sister. ‘* We have been forced to enter upon 
the road of Reality, but we are not, surely, 
obliged to bend our steps through the dark and 
crooked paths which lie innumerably before us. 
Let us turn in what direction we will, we shall 
be compelled to own for associates those from 
whom our souls recoil, and whose society we 
have ever studiously avoided.” 

* Let us,”’ said Geuius, “turn once more to- 
ward the hill of Literary Eminence, which Ro- 
mance early gave us the hope of reaching.” 

They looked: but from the opening of the 
roads of Worldly, Interest where they now 
stood, it seemed to have gained an augmented 
distance, whence they could sdarcely discern it ; 
much less could they discover any track where- 
by it might be rendered accessible to them. 

Genius and Feeling, sickened with the past, 
and hopeless of the future, lay down in despair ; 
and the cold blasts which blew from all the 
complicated turnings and windings before them 
would soon have terminated their existence, had 
they not felt themselves raised up by some being 
whom, on beholding, they intuitively knew to 
be their guardian angel. 

* Rise!” exclaimed she, “ fainting wanderers 
in an unkindred world! and go, bend your weak 
and trembling steps toward yon eminence, where 
you will behold one whose benignant smile will 
shelter you from death, and, restoring your lan- 
guid energies, will point for your feet a path, 
brighter far than that of your early friend ; till 
she at length unfold your returning passage to 
that heaven whence, unconsciously to yourselves, 
you derived your birth.” 

These words called back the almost extin- 
guished spark of animation to the breasts of the 
wanderers. Raising their eyes they saw, at 
some distance from the road, and considerably 
elevated above it, reached by a track so narrow 
and thinly peopled, that it had before been un- 
perceived by them, a throne, on which was seat- 
ed a majestic form, with benignity in her eye, 
and contemplation serenely impressed upon her 
unruffled brow. 

Piety, (for such was her name,) looked with 
a countenance of compassionate expression on 
the crowds who were entering the diversified 
paths of Worldly Interest; and cast a cheering 
and animating smile on the sisters, as with fee- 
ble yet quickened steps, they hastened toward 
her presence. Genius and Feeling knelt before 
her. She accepted their homage ; and then, in 
a voice whose accents commantas their deepest 
attention, addressed them as follows: 


* Children of an immortal being! know that | 





you are the offspring of a power who has created 
you for an elevated destiny ; and yet the various 

ifts with which it has been His pleasure to en- 

ow you, whether of intellectual or moral sen- 
sibility, would ever do little else than increase 
your sensitiveness to suffering, and multiply 
your inlets of painful susceptibility in the pil- 
grimage of Life, till you learned to bend before 
me as your divinely authorised, and only lawful 
guardian. While you travelled in the paths al- 
luringly decked by Romance, you tasted, it is 
true, a species of enjoyment which was fascinat- 
ing; but it appeared so, only, because enfeebled 
by its enervating seductions, your truest and 
highest capacities for happiness never had been 
unfolded, even to yourselves. You were placed, 
my children, in this world, not idly, in senti- 
mental luxury, to stroll along a way of flowers, 
careless of avght but their delicious fragrance : 
not even, exclusively engrossed in the indul- 
gence of affectionate converse with each other, 
to travel on, indifferent to all else around you: 
no: you were placed here to honor your Author 
by a course of ee effort—of active virtue 
—which will render your existence a blessing, 
in enlightening and cheering this orb of earth! . 
Say not that your sensitive temperament unfits 
you to cope with the inequalities or uncongeni- 
alities of such a path; you are the offspring of a 
high original, and your duties are as elevated as ~ 
your destination is heavenly. 

“Regard it as a blessing, my children, that 
the too fascinating illusions which gilded the 
path of your early friend soon expired, and left 
you, ere too late, to behold the world as it 
really is. You sickened as you entered on that 
which Reality disclosed: yet, from this eleva- 
tion, look now on her whom you lately viewed 
with such dismay, and say whether the severity 
of her aspect appears not softened into a chas- 
tened and not unpleasing mien.” 

Genius and Feeling cast their eyes as they 
were directed, and so bright was the radiance 
reflected from the temple of Piety upon the fea- 
tures of Reality, that they scarcely recognised 
her; no longer [in their eyes] the stern-look- 
ing matron she had formerly seemed, there was 
a solemn beauty on her brow, on which they 
thought they could have gazed forever. As they 
now viewed her, she appeared to exercise an 
imperceptible influence in turning travellers into 
the narrow way by which themselves had reach- 
ed the temple; and when she caught the eye of 
Piety, she raised her own to Heaven. 

** You once beheld Reality,” continued their 
celestial instructor, ‘only as she unveiled the 
inequalities and disappointment of Time; you 
behold her now as she casts a light, and throws 
a radiance on Eternity. Genius and Feeling! 
you have been compelled to witness the fading 
of your early visions upon earth; fix them then 
upon the imperishable hopes of Heaven! Mourn 
no more over the fairy paths of an evanescent 
happiness, but gather up your energies to bend 
them in the course prescribed by an all-wise di- 
rector. Gaze anxiously no longer on the distant 
pinnacle of Literary Eminence, which even had 
you reached successfully, your noblest—hdli- 
est powers might yet have been uncalled for; 
but learn to discipline-your aims and efforts ander 
my direction, to dwell principally within the 
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safe shadow of that vale, whose centre is the 
cross! Capacities are yours for which the 
wreath of earthly fame were an inadequate am- 
bition—capacities that can never be fully occu- 
pied, but in ascending to their bestower. 

“ Go, then, children of an everlasting hope! 
devote yourselves not to fastidious sensation— 
not to self-centring delights, but to the know- 
ledge of your heavenly giver, and obedience to 
his commands, by diffusing, wherever your in- 
fluence can extend, blessing and instruction. 
Thus, sweetly, brightly, shall you ehjoy each 
hallowed sphere of intellectual bliss! Genius 
shall, taught by me, daily plume her renovated 
wing for the high aims of duty; while Feeling, 
no longer bending in sadness over the fading 
flowers of Romance, shall reserve her tears to 
fall for the afflicted, or to mingle with the glow 
of Devotion—and shal! employ each fine percep- 
tion, not to heighten the sensitiveness of self, 
but to discover and to aid the griefs and wants 
of others. Genius shall strive, with pure and 
holy energies, to wake the throb of virtue—the 
hope of Immortality ; while Feeling, never sepa- 
rated from her sister, though different her office, 
shall scatter blessing through the path of Life; 
binding up that which is broken, and healing 
that which is wounded, in this suffering, lower 
world. Go! and my presence shall ever guide 
oy while you fulfil the design of your Creator, 

y becoming the ministers of blessedness to all 
his rational offspring!” 

While Piety continued speaking, the sisters 
bent before her in fixed attention. When she 
ceased, Genius raised her eyes, and her counte- 
nance became irradiated with a celestial glow. 
Feeling, whose brightened features shone with 
sweetness through the tears that bathed them, 
clasped her sister in her arms, and both, pros- 
trating themselves at the feet of Piety, solemn- 
ly devoted themselves to her service. They be- 
sought her to be the regulator of their steps—the 
guide of their actions; and so distrustful had 
they by this time grown of themselves, so con- 
vinced of their aptitude to wander, that they de- 
sired rather to be allowed to act as auxiliaries to 
her in all her benignant employments, than 

roudly to go forward in their own strength, as 
independent agents. 

May they continue to journey onward through 
the pilgrimage of Life beneath the guidance of a 
hand so heavenly! honoring their author, and 
casting beams of light and blessedness around 
them! until, led through the path of earth’s 
short existence beneath her direction, they reach, 
in a higher dwelling, their efernal home! 


A. W. M. 
Salem, N. J. 
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Attached to every Roman legion was an ala of 
300 hundred horses in 10 turme. The command- 
er of the legion was a perfectus; of the cohorts, 
a tribune; and of the centuries, a centurian. 
The standard was a silver eagle on the top of a 
spear. 





Carthage was twenty five miles round, 





THE FERRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
A RHINE SKETCH. 


BY T. C. GRATTON, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘“ HIGHWAYS 
AND BYE-wWaAys.” 


Ir is a pleasant arrangement among the pea- 
santry of all countries, that the * daily bread” 
for which the fathers work so hard is brought 
to them by one of their children. This may ap- 
pear a small matter; but time and circumstance 
often give great importance to small matters. 
The precision with which the German labourers 
rest from their toil at ten o’clock in the morning 
would of itself make one attach an exclusive 
value to that chosen hour. The thought that so 
many thousands of rural workmen are at that 
given moment reposing on the broad Jap of na- 
ture, picturesquely served by their sons or daugh- 
ters, and taking their simple refreshment with 
wholesome appetites and thankful hearts, is a 
pleasant thought. It puts one in good humour 
with human nature. It is pleasanter still to look 
closely on some group in your field or your garden 
so employed,and the preparatory hand-washing in 
the nearest fountain or stream, might prepare 
you to expect a ceremony more elaborate than 
that of sitting downto eata section of dry brown 
bread—poetically called black—for the national 
motto of Germany, Schwartzbrod und Freitheit, 
is as much an exaggeration of fancy with regard 
to the food as to the freedom. 

This is the morgen-brod of Germany ; and the 
abend-brod is an entremet for four o’clock—a con- 
necting link between dinner and supper. Now, 
happy is the man whose wife can afford to send 
him a jug of coffee at these middle meals; and 
happy was John Reisacher. Not that he had a 
wife at the time I knew him, but just a maiden 
sister, who made his bed, his soup, and his coffee, 
with due attention and regularify. He had, 
however, a daughter—the child of his old age, 
the consolation of the widower, his every-day 
companion out of school-hours, the knitter and 
mender of his stockings, and the Hebe of his 
abend-brod. 

Susannah Reisacher was one of those hardy, 
straight-forward, strong-built, and sober-minded 
children that we meet with now and then; and 
at the first glance we assure Ourselves that, be 
their condition what it may, they will inevitably 
make the best of it, and thrive progressively 
through life, without any other distinction than 
that of always doing their duty. Susannah fal- 
ly bore out the promise of her countenance. She 
was one of the most diligent and orderly schol- 
ars of Sasbach school, the most attentive to the 
duties of household affairs, and steady beyond 
comparison in those she owed to her old father 
and her elderly aunt. She was twelve years 
old when she first attracted my notice; and her 
father had been ferryman of Sasbach, in the dis- 
trict or parish of Breisach, for more than double 
that number of years. And it must be confess- 
ed that old Reisacher had the appearance of one 
who had been blown about by the east winds of 
life. He looked more worn than his thread-bare 
gray jacket, and yet there was an air of precau- 
tion and economy about him that promised an 
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unusual length of days both to himself and to 
his wardrobe. He was the oracle of his village, 
and a remarkable man in his way. He could 
ascertain when a dog or a cow had been looked 
at by an evil eye; and, if invoked, would coun- 
teract this spell, by burning certain withered 
leaves at midnight, in presence of the afflicted 
quadruped. He could, moreover, stop the gaping 
mouths of insignificant wounds by the myste- 
rious utterance of two or three sentences, which 
no one ever heard; and these, when assisted 
by cobwebs or certain chewed leaves, had been 
known to produce miraculous results. 

But I must not trust myself with the precise 
detail of his many superfluous accomplishments. 
Let those already mentioned sufficé; and let 
him stand out in my picture as a partand parcel 
of a group in which he does not form the prin- 
cipal figure—an adjunct of that deep-rolling 
river on which my scene is laid, in which he 
enthusiastically gloried, from a conviction that 
he somehow, he knew not how, belonged to it 
orittohim. He often used to say, as he look- 
ed on it in its angry moods, that it was gastlich 
schon, which is, interpreted, * horribly beauti- 
fal ;’’ and such it certainly was on the day that 
forms the epoch of my sketch. 

It was within a few minutes, more or less, 
just four o’clock, on the 15th of September, 1831, 
when I resolved to cross by the gasbach ferry, 
and resume my evening walk on the other side 
of the river,; for the mid-day meal had been 
long over, and, like all eaten bread, soon forgot- 
ten. But, on approaching the well-known boat, 
I paused to observe the innocent appropriation 
of the hour, on the part of my old acquaintance 
and his young attendant. There stood Susan- 
nah in the middle of the boat—her feet and legs 
unconscious of shoes and stockings: and there 
sat old Johan at one end of it, indulging in all 
the garrulous greetings common to the propri- 
etors of wrinkles and gray hairs. The coffee- 
jug, which he at times applied to his lips, seem- 
ed to liquidize his imagination; and, from 
his gestures, I could fancy him in a diluted 
state of feeling, altogether amiable. The 
schwarz-brod remained beside him for graver dis- 
cussion. But just at this moment I was unfor- 
tunately perceived, and the meal came to an un- 
timely end. 

With all the ready bustle of one who wisely 
and habitually considers his business as of more 
importance than his ease, friend Reisacher rose 
from his seat, laid his hand on the oar, declared 
himself ready, with his usual obstinate activity; 
and, on my stepping into the boat, he proceeded 
to make his angular transit, first against the cur- 
rent, and then with it, with geometrical preci- 
sion; and in five minutes we were at the oppo- 
site side of the river, which moved on in a sul- 
len swell, reflecting the dark and heavy autumn 
clouds that rolled slowly above. During those 
five minutes 1 had proceeded in tempting the ve- 
nerable connoisseur to accompany me toa village 
not quite half a league from the ferry, for the 
purpose of looking at a wood-ranger’s horse, 
which, making liberal allowance for the errors 
of its education and its potato diet, was very 
much the sort of animal that I had a mind to 
purchase. 

To ask the opinion of Johan Reisacher on such 





a matter was to bind him to you forever. But 
I scarcely know what unlucky prophecy, or 
abortive imprecation might have followed the 
rejection of his advice if once solicited. There 
was a self-opinionated stubbornness about him, 
that never forgave a slight offered to his judg- 
ment. But I am again dipping into his charac- 
ter, when it is his daughter’s conduct I want to 
describe. 

“ Susannah, child,” said the old man, “ kee 
the boat here, and wait for me, I shall be bac 
in three little half-hours. Let no one persuade 
you to cross, for the wind is rising, and the cur- 
rent is very strong; and the weather seems upon 
the change—I feel that we shall have a squally 
evening. But I shall be with you in time to 
take you home, and excuse you from your good 
aunt Lena’s scolding for staying out so long.” 
And so saying, he drew up, eoiled the rope round 
a tree hard by, and away we went, the weather- 
seer carefully avoiding to look up at the sky, 
(which could have told any fool that bad wea- 
ther was coming) lest his atmospheric sagacity 
might appear less profound than he meant me 
to believe it. 

Susannah took out her blue worsted stocking, 
and multiplied its parallelograms, comfortable 
indifferent to the cold gusts that swept across 
the valley. 

But after a time, the heavy cloud which old 
Reisacher preferred not seeing, and the chilling 
wind which his daughter seemed determined not 
to feel, began to burst and hiss; and a sudden 
stop was put to my companion’s vainglorious 
panegyrics on his own infallibility of judgment 
in matters of horse-flesh, by a loud crash of 
thunder. 

‘There will be a storm,” said I. 

“ Aye, indeed there will; but I scarcely 
thought it would be so bad as what is coming,” 
replied Johan, thoughtfully, and staring full in 
the face of the lowering sky. ‘“ Yet the child 
need not get wet forall that, unless she likes it; 
for is not there the old tarpaulin and the oars, 
whereof she may make a covering ?” 

I saw clearly that old Reisacher was appeal- 
ing to himself, rather than to me, so I waited 
until his inclination prompted him to step out 
faster on our way to the wood-ranger’s house, 
which we at last reached, as nearly wet through 
as it was possible to be. The wood-ranger was 
at home, but the horse was not; and the storm 
increased, and so, at last, did the father’s anxiety 
about his only child. 

“1 must go back,” said he, gazing from the 
eminence we stood on, back towards the Rhine; 
“Susannah will be frightened. Pray look at 
the river, Sir, I never saw it more furious, and 
never so suddenly aroused.” 

“It is a fine sight to look at from this safe 
distance,” said I; **but it has few charms for 
the poor fellows in that boat, that is tossed about 
so roughly.” 

* *Tis true, for you, sir; [ doubt if it be not 
in great danger,” observed Johan, eyeing keenly 
the wave-buffeted little craft to which I called 
his attention. It was heavily laden with a large 
freight of fire-wood, so heavily, that even in the 
smoothest weather, the gunwale would have 
touched the water’s edge. It.wasin the middle 
of the river, endeavouring to force tts way up 
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against the stream, by the aid of a square and 
tattered-looking sail, but every effort of the men 
who managed it was baffled by the extreme vio- 
lence of the waves, which we could plainly see 
washing clear over it from stem to stern. 

“T'll just wish you good evening, Sir, and 
hurry on to the ferry: and I hope the boat may 
have succeeded in passing it before I arrive, for 
that ledge of rock just above the station is hard 
to steer past in such a dreadful squall,” said my 
companion, with benevolent anxiety. But I was 
not disposed to part with him thus. The dan- 
ger to which the unhappy boatmen were exposed 
was attraction sufficient to lead me closer to the 
scene; and old Johan and I proceeded rapidly 
together on our way back, hurried silently for- 
ward by the force of mere excitement, and never 
losing sight of the struggling vessel, which, 
though it made scarcely any way, was neverthe- 
less gaining on us, as we approached the ferry in 
now nearly parallel line with the river. 

Every moment that led us nearer, showed us 
the oo me peril of the frail craft; and I 
thought I could distinguish at times a despair- 
ing cry for aid from the two men who were im- 
perfectly managing her, and whose gestures, as 
she was heavily tossed to and fro by the angry 
swell, spoke a plain story of terrified helpless- 
ness. A hollow in the road made us lose sight 
of her for a few minutes; and as we ascended 
again, in breathless impatience, we caught anew 
view, which confirmed our worst forebodings. 
The boat, either from the rudder being unship- 
fet or the man at the helm being washed down 

y a wave, had turned completely round, and 


was swept across to almost the other side of the 
river, by the strong side wind, and the violent 
eddy. Every wave threatened to swamp it al- 
together; and it was drifting fast into the ledge 
of rocks alluded to by Reisacher, and over which 
there was now a foam of breakers scarcely to be 
~ believed by any one who has not seen the Rhine 


in one of its angriest moods. We were now 
within a few hundred yards of the ferry. 

The cries for help were less frequent, for 
there was to all appearance no help at hand. 
Four or five peasants, men and women, stood at 
different points on the banks, throwing up their 
hands, and screaming unavailing advice or con- 
solation to the poor boatmen; and now and then 
the dismal echo of their shouts was felt rather 
than heard, as I and my old companion ran along 
the slippery road. 

In a few minutes more the boat drifted into an 
eddy most particularly dreaded by the old fer- 
ryman. 

“It’s all over with her now: and there she 
goes, sure enough!” exclaimed Reisacher, as a 
powerful wave caught the boat under the side, 
and turned it keel upwards. 

“They must be lost before we can reach the 
river,” added he, catching at the railing by the 
roadside, overcome by agitation and exertion, 
while 1 stopped to recover my breath, and stared 
down into the river from the precipitate bank. 
The rain now swept in sheets up the stream, and 
almost hid every object upon it; but I fancied 1 
distinguished, like a phantom boat in the mist, 
old Johan’s little skiff, striving to plunge through 
the waves, and rocked like a cradle by the op- 
posing influence of wind and tide. 





* No, it cannot be! Yet, yes, it is, it is Su- 
sannah striving to steer towards the wreck!” 
exclaimed I, involuntarily. The old man’s eyes, 
dim from age, but their vision quickened by af- 
fection, were fixed, like mine, in straining scru- 
tiny; and when his gaze was sure of its object, 
he cried out in a tone of bitterest anguish— 

* Oh, my child! my Susannah ! It is her—it 
is the boat. She will perish. Oh, save her! 
save her! Herr Gott!”” And with incredible speed 
he darted away from our resting-place. I soon 
overtook him, and supported him on my arm, as 
he tottered, panting and exhausted, to the tree 
against which his little skiff had been erewhile. 
coiled. We now saw it within fifty yards of 
us on the boiling surf, and the heroic child—her 
young heart buoyant with pity’s life-blood— 
working her helm-like oar with all her strength, 
and looking pale and stern at the rain and the 
waves, which drenched her through and through 
—at the furious wind which had loosened her 
long hair, and sent it streaming around her—and 
at the broad lightning, which gave, at intervals, 
a supernatural hue to her whole person. She 
was, in a minute or two more, in the power of 
the formidable current, in which the half-drown- 
ed men now clang to their capsized boat, and 
she was nearly in as much danger as they were. 
It was a moment of actual distraction for her 
father, and of indescribable awe to me. I never 
shall forget the sensation of that fearful interval 
of suspense. 

The gray-headed old man now gasped convul- 
sively; and, wildly stretching forth his arms, he 
flung himself on the earth, as if to shut out the 
scene of almost inevitable death. The despair- 
ing men were, with hoarse, faint voices, hailing 
and cheering on the intrepid girl, and giving 
what snatches of instruction they could utter as 
to the means of approaching them. But, alas! 
the utmost strength of a child, fortified as it 
must have been, by a powerful feeling of reli- 
gious confidence and a noble conrage, was insuf- 
ficient for so severe a struggle: and I had the 
deep anguish of seeing the wreck, and the for- 
lorn brothers who hang upon it with a fierce yet 
enfeebled grasp, swept by within a dozen yards 
of the ferry-boat. 

At this moment old Reisacher started up, and 
he would have plunged into the merciless river, 
had I not forcibly held him back: but scream- 
ing louder than the storm, his voice now reach- 
ed Susannah, and it seemed at once to paralyze 
all her power and skill. She cast her looks by 
turns on the wretched objects she would have 
saved, and on the half-maddened parent, who 
seemed rushing in a frantic effort to assist her. 

At this crisis, Martin Buckholz, one of the 
brothers, perceiving that their combined hope of 
safety depended entirely on the possibility of his 
gaining the ferry-boat—for his companion could 
not swim—he resolved to trust himseif, inexpert, 
exhausted, and encumbered as he was, to the 
chances of the torrent. He slipped down into 
the water, struck out his new-nerved arms to 
buffet every wave, and rclling and plunging 
with the fierce energy of despair, he little by 
little approached the skiff. Susannah regained 
her presence of mind, and she laboured at her 
oar with renewed strength and redoubled efforts. 
She soon met the bold swimmer; he grasped 
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the prow—heaved himself up the side—caught 
the oar from his preserver’s hands—and though 
now a considerable distance from the heavy-roll- 
ing wreck, he came up with it just as his bro- 
ther was fainting from exhaustion and terror, and 
lifted him safely into the skiff. 

And how to describe old Reisacher’s delight, 
quick following his despair, as he saw the ferry- 
boat bounding triumphantly across the waves, 
with its miraculously rescued freight; the tears, 
the blessings, the thanksgivings, the love, the 
pride, the gratitude—all fell down in plenteous 
showers upon the head of his child, or rose up 
to Heaven in fervid but silent thought. 

Susannah—calm, modest, and apparently un- 
conscious in the midst of all our united praise 
and admiration—was destined to the conviction 
that she had done a virtuous and heroic action, 
without knowing, at the time, its uncommon 
merit. 

The Grand Duke of Baden, on hearing the 
circumstance, was pleased to bestow a gratuity 
of two hundred florins on our little heroine, to- 
gether with a medal, as a special mark of dis- 
tinction, bearing the inscription, ** She trusted 
in God.” She was, when I last saw her, a 
year after the adventure, receiving the full be- 
nefit of an excellent education: for some volun- 
tary subscriptions procured her many additional 
advantages: and she walked at the head of her 
village school-fellows in their daily promenades, 
with a step as composed, and a look as ‘unas- 
suming, as before the event which has given 
her name its local immortality. 

But since the year 1831 friend Reisacher has 
lost his old sister, and given up the ferry. But the 
gratitude of Martin and George Buckholz does 
not allow him to want the comforts of a house 
in his old age; and I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear at any day (for Susannah is now 
seventeen) that the gratitude of Martin, who is 
still unmarried, was about to give a still more 
permanent expression of his attachment to the 
younger remaining member of the female branch 
of the Reisacher family. 
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Benotp how gallantly the vessel glides, 
Through the impetuous deep. She rides, she rides 
The billows as an Arab doth his steed, 


As bold and gracefully and free. A reed 

Floats not more lightly on a summer stream, 

Than she upon the foaming waves doth seem 

To hold her fearless course—her towering mast 
And swelling canvass seem to woo the blast. 

All hearts on board are throbbing with delight, 
For she is homeward bound ; and to their sight 

At length the wished for glimpse of land is given— 
Oh, joy unspeakable to those long riven 

From country and from home. Without control 
Within the husband’s, child’s or pareni’s soul, 
Long peut affections blossom forth anew ; 

Already in bright fancy’s eye they view 

Each well remembered, fondly cherished scene, 
Each mist-crown’d mountain, and each vailey green, 





Each old familiar walk, each tree and flower, 
So dearly loved in childhood’s happy hour ; 
All memory’s treasures float before their view, 
Mellowed by Time to yet a softer hue. 


The hardy seaman now, his duty o’er, 
Strains his rough eye to catch the distant shore, 
Thinks of his gentle wife and children dear, 
And from his manly cheek wipes off a tear. 
Aye, he will weep, who many a time hath looked 
On death with tearless eyes—who oft hath brooked, 
Unmoved, the wrathful fury of the storm ; 
For deeply shrined within his bosom warm 
Lies the pure fount of tears, in danger’s hour 
Denied, but yielded to affection’s power. 


Oh, sweet affection! in thy holy chain 
All hearts are captive—and, oh, who would gain 
His freedom from thy magical control, 
Thou rosy tinted tyrant of the soul. 
Thine is no frail nor fickle empire—Time 
Nor circumstance can shake thy throne sublime ; 
Thy diadem was given from above, 
And its bright jewels are, Truth, Faith and Love. 
Not their ’s the transient lustre of a day, 
That Time can dim, or sorrow can decay, 
Eternal as the source from whence they sprung, 
They shine forever fair—forever young. 


E’en as the covenanting rainbow high, 
Forms its transcendant arch upon the sky, 
Its glowing hues reflecting brightly there, 
All unalike, save that they all are fair, 
So bright-robed Queen, full many a varied dress, 
And many a form thou dost assume to bless ; 
And though they all be fair, yet, well I ween, 
Thy favorite enchantment still hath been 
The spell that bindeth us to home—for there 
The heart first owns its empire—and no where 
On the wide Earth can there a spot be found 
Where man is stranger to the hallowed sound 
Of Home—its influence is confessed 
Within the savage as cultured breast. 
The Indian views with tender love and pride, 
His bamboo hut, by some fair river’s side ; 
And the wild Arab on his desert plain 
Enjoys his free and solitary reign ; 
He seeks not from his steril soil to roam, 
He deems it perfect—for he calls it—Home. 
Amid his mountains of eternal snows 
The northern peasant findeth sweet repose ; 
What though no smiling corn fields blossom there, 
No perfumed flowers scent the balmy air, 
He loveth still his native home of snow, 
His ice-bound caverns, where no sun-beams glow, 
As dearly as the son of softer climes, 


His flower-clad vallies and his gushing vines. 
= - = * = * 


So—gently stealing from the azure sea, 

The city rises like a Poet’s dream, 
The sun is shining bright and cheerfully, 

And dome and spire glitter in its beam. 
Hark! to that shout so joyous and so loud, 

Hoist every sail, spread, spread the canvass wide, 
The nimble sailor climbs the slippery shroud, 

And hails the destined port with grateful pride ; 
On, on the gallant vessel flies—away 

Like a bright sea-bird skimming o’er the deep, 
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At every plunge the silver crested spray, 
In glittering showers o'er the bulwarks sweep. 

The white sails spread their bosoms to the breeze, 
Like some fair Lady, with a haughty air, 

As nothing doubting they were born to please, 
Knowing themselves to be so wond’rous fair. 


A shout comes sounding o’er the waters—hark! 
Again, and yet again, a joyous cheer ; 
’Tis from the shore—they hail the gallant bark 
With heart-felt greetings from the crowded pier. 
She nears—she nears—“ Let go the anchor”—now 
Strain every nerve bold mariner—for one 
Thou dearly lov’st, with sweetly smiling brow, 
Waits to embrace thee when thy duty’s done. 
And thou, fair Maiden, never heed that tear, 
Bright sparkling like a dew drop in the sun, 
Fear not—fear not, a faithful heart is near 
With open arms to greet his lovely one. 
Fond Father! who so purely blest as thou— 
Soon shalt thou kiss thy fair and blooming boy ; 
Hope, like an Angel, sits upon thy brow, 
And the heart's sunshine lights thine eye with joy. 
Old Veteran! ’tis beautiful to see 
Thy furrowed check all glowing with delight, 
Fond memory’s spell has conjured back to thee, 
The hallowed circles of thy childhood bright ; 
In thy youth’s flush, forsaking friends and home, 
At honour’s call thou dared’st the foaming wave, 
And now, with Fame’s bright chaplet crown'd, thou’rt 
come, 
In thine own land to find a peaceful grave. 


A Grave—there are who in that word would see 
A fruitful theme for melancholy fears, 
And dark and sad forebodings—but, for me, 
1 would not mingle with joy’s dewy tears, 
One from the scorching fount of misery. 
I envy not the man whose gloomy eye 
Dwells ever on the terrurs of the blast, 
And suffereth to pass, unheeded by, 
The smiling rainbow when the storm is past, 
I'll be no prophet but of joy—so fly, 
Fly to the fond and faithful hearts that burn 
To mingle souls with ye—and tenderly 
To hail their much loved wanderers return. 


H. 
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THE VIRTUEOF A GLANCE. 


* The might—the majesty of loveliness.” 
Bride of Abydos. 


Ir Deity be well considered, and question 
thereupon occur, wherefore space and matter 
have been formed, it shall appear that the uni- 
verse was created to be the evidence of God. 
That angels might never lack memory of his 
existence or memento of his power, the myriad 
orbs which isle the deep of air, and flash eter- 
nally glad light and life eet thé bound- 
less sphere of existence, were called into being, 
that the servants of the Most High as they sped 
daily on their Lord’s behest, might everywhere 
be reminded of him they worshipped ; hell only 
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was left void, that they who doubted might doubt 
on in dark horror and dumb misery. The tokens 
of God are everywhere abounding; they are 
stamped, Cain-like, on the mountain’s brow— 
they are furrowed in the sea, painted on the sky, 
and carved in air by the blossoming tree. But 
no where do they glow more eloquently rich than 
in the breathing beauty of a woman’s face. For 
while to other objects is assigned one function 
—the sun raying naught but his glory, the thun- 
der only sounding his terror—to it are given all 
forms and modes and phases of expression ; 
power, who hath not felt it? purity, who doth 
not reverence it? peace and love and changeless 
truth; there lingers the last memory of Paradise 
—there kindles the first hope of heaven; while 
beauty lives npon the earth, the days of chival- 
ry are never gone, the heroic times are not pass- 
ed away, religion never shall be extinct, and 
faith shall never grow obsolete. 

I look upon a beautiful woman with a kind of 

veneration. ‘The gift of fairness is a God-like 
gift; and the history of a lovely face would be 
a record of blessed miracles. How often has 
the casual glance of beauty from her lattice woke 
into splendid life the torpid soul of man! how 
often has its careless smile struck glorious hope 
into the desponding heart. Long ago had I 
lapsed into the darkness of materialism but for 
the intense spirituality which beams in thy face, 
O, daughter of the glowing South! The chain 
of thy timid softness, O, Queen of the Western 
vallies! drew me forth from the dark chambers 
of misanthropy: and if I am not wholly vile, it 
is because thy memory, O meek-eyed dweller 
by the sounding sea, is upon me like a hand of 
adamant. 
_ Thave often wondered what must be the feel- 
ings of a beautiful girl in the noon-day of her 
potent loveliness. Jl can form no conception of 
the impulses of a heart which abides alway be- 
hind the veil of a rich enchantment, conscious 
that its presence is a power with which no other 
upon earth may be paralleled ; for strength must 
be exerted, and wisdom must be exhibited, and 
eloquence must court occasion, and learning 
struggle for opportunity, in order to have their 
influence, and even then may miss the conscious- 
ness of triumph; but beauty has but to appear, 
and her empire is conceded ; like the ocean to 
the tempest-ruling brothers of the sky, the en- 
chained eye and the arrested tongue proclaim 
the apparent deity. Her daily pathway is through 
gentle victories, springing up around her like 
roses beneath the tread of Venus: and in the 
hour of languor, the recollection of the hearts 
that are then worshipping her in secret, and the 
tongues that then falter her praises, and the 
thought that many a harp is strung, many a pen 
is moved, and many an arm is nerved with double 
force, only because she lives, make a lute-like 
music to her spirit. ‘Thus, waking, her course 
is through peculiar brightness, and, reposing, 
she is wrapt in a mantle of glad memories. 

Such would be the charmed life of a beautiful 
woman, could she take home to herself the sense 
of her own exceeding blessedness; but modesty 
which makes the charin, oft mars the charmer’s 
joy- For though none may behold a maid ap- 
parelled in her purity without a holy influence, 
even as none might touch the garments of the 
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blessed Nazarene, (with reverence be the illustra- 
tion used!) but he was straightway healed, yet in 
the former case there lacks the farther perception 
that virtue hath proceeded. It is the knowledge 
of these unconscious miracles which loveliness 
hath wrought that gives in my eyes such sanc- 
tity to a fair woman; and it is to exhibit some 
of the incidental blessings of a virgin’s being, 
that this tale, not all unreal, is now written. 

Ismali ascended the throne of Sassanides in 
the tenth year of his age. The reign of his pre- 
decessor was a period in the history of Persia 
when wars were unthought of by the country, 
and the rumours of wars were unheard of at the 
court. The palace was a scene of calm volup- 
tuousness, and in this condition was the young 
king educated. When he was called upon to as- 
sume the sceptre, he exhibited no disposition to 
change the tastes which he had imbibed, and 
the first years of his public life indicated that his 
sway would be dark and inglorious to his coun- 
try. He passed most of his time among the 
women of his palace, whose ready submission 
and soulless sensuality might well have extin- 
guished even a generous spirit. Possessed of 
no royal virtue, Ismali was destitute of all man- 
ly ardour, he was always dull and gloomy, 
averse from all enterprise and rarely even enter- 
ing into conversation. He gave evidence of no 
sort of talent, and his mind seemed deeply cor- 
porealised, and fatally enfettered in the chains of 
sensuality. 

It was in the sixth year of his reign, and the 
sixteenth year of his age that the Arabs sudden- 
ly invaded Persia. A stranger, it appeared, of 
whom none knew anything, but of whom all told 
strange wonders, had united various tribes of the 
desert in a scheme of conquest, and unresisted 
by the surprised Persians had entered the eastern 
provinces, and were gradually occupying that 
part of the empire. When the intelligence 
reached the capital, the officers made some fee- 
ble provisions for resisting the foe, but knowin 
well the character of the king they feet 
from him all suspicion of the affair: and in a 
few days the monarch was probably the only 

erson in the kingdom who did not know that 
is country was at war. 

It was at this period that the king one day at 
the close of a delightful afternoon, when the 
freshness of the evening breeze was beginning 
to be felt, issued from a private door of his 
palace, unattended, and in the dress of a private 
man, to stroll about the environs of the capital. 
The course of his walk presently brought him 
to the gate of a well-appointed park, of which 
the neatness and the novelty so much pleased 
him that he entered it, and walked forward 
along the path. This lawn appertained to the 
residence of an English gentleman, of great 
wealth, who had married many years before a 
Persian lady, and resided with her some time 
in England; but her constant longing for her 
native land, and his own fondness for its exquisite 
climate, had recently induced him to return, and 
fix his dwelling in the neighbourhood of Tehraun. 
He had “one fair daughter and no more :” a 
marvel even in that land of beauty, and of a spi- 
rit as lovely as her form—partaking at once the 
sense of England, and the sensibility of Persia. 

She was now walking in the garden, and the 
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king in the progress of his rambles, was very near 
her before he was aware of it. He heard her 
voice while she was yet concealed from him by 
a clump of shrubbery, and he paused for a mo- 
ment in surprise. 

‘“* How exquisite,” said Emily, as she gazed 
upon a small bunch of flowers in her hand. 
“These odours are their thoughts; or are they 
rather my memories? For I remember that the 
first time I saw this rose was in a certain small 
garden in England, and I, till this moment, had 
forgotten that place. But the memory which I 
had lost has garnered in the flower, and that it 
is which makes the rose so fragrant.” 

At that moment Ismali caught a glimpse of 
her countenance through the open bushes, and it 
struck upon his soul like a flash from Heaven. 
It roused a new and wonderous feeling; itcreated 
in him anew life. The darkness which had 
rested upon his being passed away like a cloud 
before the northern wind. One thought had been 
given him, but that ran along the circle of his 
slumbering sympathies, with an electric and life- 
giving fire. He started at, the new perceptions 
that burst upon him, and the new prospects that 
were opened to him. The past fell from his 
mind like aloose garment, and he rose into ano- 
ther sphere of consciousness. All this was the 
result of a moment. 

Meanwhile the girl passed on, and the King 
remained motionless till she was out of sight. 
Looking forth then from his concealment he per 
ceived that she had dropped her glove, and de- 
lighted with the opportunity of seeing her more 
closely, and yet fairly trembling at the prospect 
of speaking to her, he took it up and walked for- 
ward to overtake her. 

As he approached her she was standing to- 
wards him, looking at something on the ground, 
with her head bent down. Her small and ex- 
quisitely rounded shape of virgin gentleness 
rather than womanly developement—the simpli- 
city of her short black hair divided by a silver 
line, 


Which served to show how delicate a soil 
The harvest grew in, 


and not so profuse as to conceal the form of her 
beautiful head—all formed, as she stood, “a 
sight to touch a sinner.”’ 

** Madam,” said Ismali, faltering with agita- 
tion—it was a droll sight that, a King trembling 
before a girl. ‘Madam, you have dropped a glove, 
I believe ; I have the pleasure of restoring it to 
you. 


She raised her dark and fawn-like eyes, and fixed 


them upon him for a moment witha mild doubt, 
and then with a gentle smile and nod, gracious- 
ly thanked the stranger for his kindness. 

* You are fond of flowers, I perceive,” re- 
marked Ismali, somewhat at aloss to know what 
to say; “I happen to have some of the rarer sorts, I 
believe, in my garden—perhaps you will allow 
me to offer some of them to you to-morrow after- 
noon?”’ 

The lady professed her gratitude for the in- 
tended service, and the happiness she would feel 
in accepting the present. 

Ismali gazed for a few instants longer on her 
bewitching countenance, and then, being unable 
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to devise any other topic of conversation, hastily 
wok his leave. The whole soul of the youth 
was absorbed in the interview which he had had. 
He walked along rapidly, and with disordered 
manner, scarcely knowing which way he was 
going. He leaped the gate with a bound, and 
went on, sometimes breaking into a ran, some- 
times skipping, and employing violent gestures 
the whole way. He went over a hundred times 
in his own mind every word which Emily had 
said, and re-enacted every smile and nod; framed 
felicitous compliments, and denounced himself 
as adolt and a fool for not having made use of 
them; and looked forward to the coming day 
when he should see her again with a world of 
delight. 

When he reached the court he was rather 
calmer and Jess insane,but his pulse still beat with 
a masterless energy, and his mind was still 
glowing with new and splendid emotions. He 
entered the palace, and ordering the herd of at- 
tendants that clustered around him, to get about 
their business, he walked toa large and unoc- 
cupied apartment, the most simply furnished in 
the pile, and opening the casement, which com- 
manded a glorious view of the western hills, 
threw himself on a sofa, and gave himself up to 
his tumultuous thoughts. 

“Holy prophet! what a glorious creature ! 
splendid, gorgeous, superlative, ineffable! Gods! 
what a darling woman! exquisite, superb, mag- 
pificent, perfect! was there ever anything like her? 
there never was anything like her? * Thank 
you’—those were her very words—* thank you, 
I shall have great pleasure in seeing them,’—* I 
shall have great pleasure, Sir—great pleasure— 
I shall have great pleasure in seeing them.” Why 
did not I continue the conversation? Uh, uh,” 
burying his face in the corner of the sofa, 
“ What a miserable fist 1 made of it. Whata 
wretch, what a beast I am.” 

He rose and walked to the window. “Ha! 
what a splendid view! is it possible that I have 
lived in this world before? Amid such beauty, 
and have never known it till now. What a hor- 
rible existence has my past life been? How 

ld I live, how could I get through the day 
ithout knowing her? it must have been a dark 
and miserable monotony. Ha! this is life, for 
this is love! what a glorious energy is infused 
into my being! 


O, that some minstrel’s harp were nigh 
To utter notes of gladness. 


Away with the miserable fooleries of a court! 

ive me this ecstacy, whose sting, if it has one, 
is but delight. What miserable beasts are kings! 
it is their cursed destiny never to love, and never 
to be loved. I thank heaven that I have broken 
through that fate.” 

Declining to occupy the usual Royal Chamber. 
which was rich with the purple splendours of 
the East, Ismali passed the night in his new 
apartment, for its novelty jumped with his ac- 
quired humour, and its sobriety suited the neat 
cleanness of his thoughts. 

When the King awoke on the following morn- 
ing, ke turned to his attendant who entered his 
room, ** Saith not the holy Prophet (upon whom 





be blessings and honor) that women have no 
souls.” © 

** Even s0, 8aith my lord the Prophet, (upon 
whom be blessings and honor),” said the attend- 
ant. 

“Blessed be the name of my lord the prophet,”’ 
quoth Ismali. ‘ But women have souls.” 

“There hath never been an edict issued, we 
think, during our reign,’’ said the King, after a 
pause. ‘* Let the first edict of our reign, then, 
command the departure of all the king’s women, 
and their perpetual banishment from the palace. 
(That I am sure she will approve of, added he 
to himself.) And let the edict be dated in the 
sixth year of our reign, and the second day of 
our life. These miserable bestialities being sup- 
= we intend farther wholesome reforms. 

fedo shrewdly suspect,” continued the King, | 
drumming on his upper lip, and nodding grave- 
ly, “ that we have heretofore been a pretty con- 
siderable kind of a foo-ool.” 

** God forbid,” said the courtly attendant, as 
he handed him his Mccha, * that ] should con- 
tradict Your majesty in anything.” 

The rest of the day was spent by his serene 
Highness in scheming bombastic enterprises, 
discussing flowers with his gardener, beating 
the wall with his knuckles, and strutting round 
the room on the tip of his toes. 

When the afternoon had arrived, Ismali sat 
out with a large bunch of roses, of which his 
hundred-times-repeated questions had ascertain- 
ed that one half were immensely difficult to 
produce, and the other half quite impossible. He 
— the object of his search alone in her gar- 

en. 

“My darling,” said he running forward, 
** Madam, I mean, I have brought you the flowers 
which you were gracious enough to say that 
you would accept.” 

The lady did accept them with a most sweet 
smile, and a most timid courtesy, of which the 
natural grace was quite enchanting. “It is 
really a very elegant present,”’ said she; “I doubt 
whether the garden of the king himself could 
produce a richer variety.” 

** Have you ever visited the King’s grounds,” 
enquired the other ; “I am sure that his majesty 
would be most happy to show you all the flowers 
he has.” 

“*I was there once,” said Emily, * with my 
father; but we did not see the King. I suppose 
he was asleep: I am told that he generally sleeps 
half the day, and for all the good he does he 
might as well sleep the other half.” 

“Indeed,” said Istmali, quite baulked, “ in- 
deed! I was not aware that he had so bad a cha- 
racter.” 

“If he does uot arouse himself pretty soon, 
the Arabs will awake him rather rudely.” 

** Arabs! what Arabs are you talking of?” 

** Why, those who have declared war against 
Persia.” 

* War! I have heard of no war.” 

“One would think,” said Emily, smiling, 
** that you were the King himself, from your ig- 
norance of the state of the country. The Arabs 
have invaded Persia, commanded by a ome 
man: and a noble creature he must be. His are 
the qualities which are admirable in a man— 
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qualities of daring resolution, and skill. Such 
tastes as belong to yonder unworthy king, were 
disgraceful to a woman. Action, not reverie, is 
the true sphere of man; and the more he does 
and the wider he spreads his name, the more noble 
is his character. He has buta short time to live, 
and unless he employs every moment, he will 
leave none of those enduring monuments of his 
existence without which he has lived in vain. 
What is life without glory? We are here that 
we may be immortal!” 

Ismaili hastily took his leave. “She says 
well,’”’ he exclaimed, as he stalked along with a 
burning cheek, and the tread of an Alexander. 
‘* By heaven, she says well! I am a King, King 
of Persia. I must leave these paltry weakness- 
es of love; I must grasp in earnest the sceptre 
of my kingdom. An invasion of the Arabs. I 
will summon an army and place myself at the 
head of it, and exterminate the foe. The ener- 

ies of the man are roused within me, and cold 
eelings shall no more be fellows of my heart. 
Ambition shall be the tenant of my soul, and 
Fame the mistress of my life. The affection 
which was budding within me shall be strangled; 
for though she was its object, it is still a weak- 
ness. I will plunge into untried and absorbing 
spheres; sensibility shall grasp other objects— 
hope, warming in pursuit of nobler quarries, shall 
fee] no defeat—my heart, filled with sternness, 
shall know no void. My country shall be made 
just, the most glorious on the earth, and men 
shall tremble at the name which they now de- 
ride.” 

Let us leave for a moment the regenerated mo- 
narch, to trace a different history, which has a 
bearing on our tale. 

In the extreme south of Italy, within sight of 
the waters of the Mediterranean, resided the 
Count Alstarmi, a noble of ancient descent, but 
of decayed fortune. Both himself and the Count- 
ess were persons of great purity and virtue, and 
of considerable kindness of heart; but nature 
had denied to them all trace of sensibility. Their 
son, Pierre, on the other hand, was born with 
the most morbid and acute susceptibilities—the 
greatest misfortune that can befal a mortal—a 
gift, as Du Quesnay has justly described it, at 
once precious and fatal, which is the source of 
beautiful conceptions, deep impressions, great 
talents, great success, and too often of great 
faults, and much misery. Kindness to such a 
heart is a thankless offering; its craving is for 
sympathy, and sympathy alone. Thus the bene- 
fits which his parents daily extended to Pierre, 
seemed to him like insults and wounds, for their 
coldness mocked the fever of his passions; and 
they more often generated hate and rudeness than 
gratitude and love. Had all favours been with- 
held, and had he been suffered instead to throw 
himself into his father’s arms and weep upon his 
breast in silence, he would have been virtuous 
and happy. But the calm and moderated air 
with which his parents spoke to him of their 
love, though in an ordinary breast it would have 
been like rain upon the desert plant, only served 
to outrage the boundless exactions of such a 
heart as Pierre’s. O, that parents knew that one 
heart is as little the measure of another, as the 
horizon is the boundary of the world, and that to 





tender souls one ray Of kindred emotion is dearer 
than the wealth of Midas. 

This unnatural impressibility, and these exag- 
gerated feelings, soon. wrought in Pierre, as they 
do in-all men, their polar ites ; for the heart 
which nature has commanded to beat wildly, if 
it cannot grow with love must swell with hate. 
Between the extremes of these two emotions the 
young man for a long time vibrated—sometimes 
panting with intense affection for his parents, and 
sometimes maddening with demoniac aversion 
to them—one while kindling with enthusiastic 
piety, and at another raging with defiant blasphe- 
my—now longingefor the softness of a poet’s 
life, and anon cold with the sternness of a hero’s 
schemes. But “in the moral straits there is al- 
ways a current from rightsto wrong, but more 
from wrong to right,” and the darker tefdenciés 
of young Alstarmi’s natuge waxed stronger and 
more decided. He secluded himself from all 
society, and when in company with any one, was 
usually gloomy and bitter; he spent most of,his 
time in wandering over the hills, and along the 
shore, planning gigantic undertakings, and con- 
triving schemes of boundless empire. In fact, 
Pierre was rapidly becoming a very bad fellow. 

One day when he was abont twenty years of 
age, and had all the violence of a despot of forty, 
and all the impracticability of a boy of twelve, 
he was sitting at the dinner-table, when his far 
her remarked that it was time for him to think of* 
some profession, as he was too poor to live with- 
out one, and proposed to him to go up to Parma 
to read the Civil Law. Had the worthy Count 
set before his son a tureen of lava-soup, with 
red-hot cannon-balls for dumplings, Pierre would 
have essayed the feast with all imaginable good 
will ; but to read civil law at Parma! to grope 
through Heineccius and Bynkerschock ! whata 
ridiculous idea. He did not know whether to 
knock his father down for his insolence, or laugh 
in his face for his absurdity. + 

When the dinner was over, Pierre stalked out, 
and having consigned the novels to the keeping 
of St. Peter, and sworn to throttle Justinian in 
the vestibule of Hell, marched on to rders of 
the sea. When the free roar of the mighty oce 
burst upon his hearing, and the wild lashings 
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its unmastered waves, rose full upon his sight; = 


his soul swelled with the glorious vastness of 
the scene. ‘The contracted ties of home, and the 
narrow obligations of duty, shrunk.from his re- 
membrance, and he breathed the splendid wild- 
ness of solitude as if it had been air. He Jeap- 
ed upon the beach, and his resolution was taken 
in a moment. 
Africa, and in the limitless vastness of its deserts 
would call his soul his own. 

The next morning beheld Pierre on board of a 
vessel, bound to the opposite coast, and he whose 
fancy would have rebuked a seraph for want of 
feeling, was leaving his home and his country 
without a sigh, or a doubt of conscience. When 
he reached the “arida nutrix leonum,” (the 
dry-nurse of lions,) he possessed himself of a 

werful Arabian, and rode off alone without the 
aintest consideration of the object of his jour- 
ne . 
Driven by his wild and impatient mind he gal- 
loped through the sandy deserts in a whirlwind 


He woul! pass over at once to» 
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of excitement, finding nowélief from his thoughts, 
but in rapid motion. He passed the Isthmus 
and entered Arabia, and among the savage and 
lawless tribes of that. Country he enjoyed the 
fullest happiness he had ever known—golitude 
without its monotony, and society without its 
annoyances. He went and crossed the Euphrates, 
and the rich plains, and cultivated vallies of Irak 
extended before him, As he looked over the 
beautiful prospect, the idea of conquering that 
country, and posseSsing the whole of Persia, 
rushed into his mind. The whole scheme was 


‘* What a rapturous peace pervades the very air! 
Do you not love this place? Surely you love 
it better than England!” 

* Ah,” said the lady, with a sigh, * one’s na- 
tive country is ever the dearest one can know. 
Certainly this garden is unusually beautiful, and 
leaves Jittle for any one to desire: 


A spot for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in, 





For manhood to enjoy his strength, 
And age to wear away in. 


laid, and its execution resolvéd on; he left the | 


spot where he stood, and be@lat once set about 
its fulfilment. An intense application, and the 
extraordinary powers with which nature had en- 
dowed him,made hitman a few weeks master of the 
Arabic language, and of so much of their history 
and national charactemas was necesgary to the 
contrivance of effective appeals. 

When this was done he addressed himself to 
some of the border tribes, and proposed the con- 
quest of Irak; this country, he declared, belong- 
ed naturally to Arabia, and quoting a saying of 
Mohamed, which Mohamed had never said, that 
the time would come when the Arabs should 
drink of the waters of the Tigris, declared him- 
self sent from Heaven to accomplish the predic- 
tion. It was in vain that the more reasonable 
chiefs protested against such a violation of right, 

“and pointed out the unfitness of an agricultural 
country for their people ; the eloquent lies and 
ardent blasphemies of Alstarmi were irresistible. 
He assured them that he had no intentiomeof in- 
vading Persia Proper, as he called it, but only 
Irak, well knowing that an attack upon a part 
of the kingdom would at once produce a war 
with the whole; and upon this assurance the 
Arabs crossed the Euphrates. 


Having succeeded in this part of his scheme, ; 


Alstarmi set about the fulfilment of the rest, and 
as a preparation for action, determined to enter 
Persia privately, and inform himself of the re- 
sources of the kingdom, and the character of the 
people. ie accordingly visited several of the 
cities, and at length arrived at Tehraun. It so 
happened that on the afternoon of the day he 
reached there, he met a Frenchman of his ac- 
uaintance, who proposed to show him some of 
the beautiful seats in the neighbourhood, and 
presently poe 35 him into the very park of 
which our friend Ismali had made so transform- 
ing a discovery. Emily and one of her friends 
were now walking there, and Alstarmi’s compa- 
nion being acquainted with them, presented him 
to them, and, joining the stranger lady, left Emily 
and the Italian to follow at their leisure. The 
moment that the eyes of the latter fell upon those 
of the love-cinctured girl, he was conquered to 
the soft influence that floated round her like an 
atmosphere. Feeling, likea resistless tide, rose 
over his soul, and his splendid memories, and 
his more splendid dreams, faded from his mind 
like a veil of air; the oblivious conqueror was 
again a boy. Conversing with her in the child- 
like prattle of love, they walked on till they 
reached the summer-house. They entered it, 
and Alstarmi threw himself upon an Ottoman, 
and gave himself up to the delicious sensations 

which flowed in upon his heart. 
# What a lovely spot is this?”’ he exclaimed. 


Here there are books and lovely flowers, and 
when you go to the door there are hills and the 
boundless sky. What more could be wished 
fort But still I cannot Jook upon it as on the 
green fields of my own land.” 

* Certainly we can Jove no land like our own. 
Italy is to me sweeter than all others,”’ said Al- 
starmi, totally forgetting his present relations to 
that country, and speaking with the feelings of 
long-past years—and, perhaps, even fancying 
himself in the land he spoke of. ‘ And do you 
not wish to return to England?” 

“If I had only my own will to consult I should 
certainly return,” said Emily. ‘ But it is rare- 
ly that any one can virtuously obey his own ex- 
clusive wishes, but in this life, duty must tri- 
umph over will. My parents wish me to be con- 
tented with this place, and lam contented. I 
am happiest when I know that I am making them 
happy, and it would be but little gain to sacrifice — 
for pleasure al] that makes that pleasure pleas- 
ing.” 

* Yes,” said the unconscious Italian, and he 
spoke with the sincerity of the moment: “‘ yes, 
it is only when we are good that we are happy, 
and there is no goodness like true filial affec- 
tion.” : 

Thus talked they for some time, til] Alstarmi 
rose and retired to his lodgings. He threw up 
the window of his chamber, and looking down 
on the beautiful rose-gardens beneath him, lean- 
ed = his arm in a happy reverie. 

«* What a lovely girl that is!” he exclaimed. 
 { have never been so happy in my life. I will 
marry her and live with her in peace. This is 
the very life I have so long coveted ; peace, vir- 
tuous peace. My life has been sadly wasted : 
ah !”’ at that moment the recollection of the past 
first burst upon him—the momentous realities of 
his situation first occurred to him. He started 
up wildly; ** Where am 1? What have I done; 
I, madman that I am? I have plunged a peace- 
ful nation into war; I have broken my kind fa- 
ther’s heart: oh!” and he burst into tears, and 
wept in utter prostration of heart. 

“This must not be,” said he when he grew 
more calm. ‘TI have got altogether wrong, and 
my errors, I fear, are fatal. Apprehending that 
the affections were a source of deeper suffering 
than happiness, I had gone on hardening myself 
against the ills which nature had in store for me, 
wishing to stand alone and aloof. But nature 
wil] not be wronged. This encounter, and the 








feelings it has raised, and the irresistible weak- 
| ness which just now overwhelmed me, teach 
that the heart will not exist for itself only—that 
its affections will not be smothered in selfishness. 
Duty, the commonest and lowliest, is the only 
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source of happinéss ; nay, there is a power that 
compels us to our duty.” 

How to escape from the difficulties of his 
strange position was more than he could resolve. 
But let any man whom vice has plunged in trou- 
ble resolve to turn from the ‘error of his ways,’and 
he will find that some accident will arise to clear 
his path. While Alstarmi paced the floor in 
unutterable perplexity, one of the most faithful 
attendants of his camp, came into his room with 
the intelligence that the Arabs, who had invad- 
ed Irak, prevailed upon by the earnest represen- 
tations of some of their countrymen from the in- 
terior, and fearing the power of the King of Per- 
sia had all retired behind the Euphrates, and 
voluntarily sent offers of reparation to the King. 

As if a mountain had been removed from his 
breast was the relief of Alstarmi as he listened 
to the words. ‘“ Blessed be God for the deliver- 
ance,” he exclaimed, when the attendant had re- 
tired. ‘Now I may return home without dis- 
honor.” And in the joy of his gratitude he knelt 
down and prayed as the only sufficient way to 
vent his thankfulness. And he arose happy and 
at peace with himself—purged in heart—pu- 
rified in hope, and redeemed in spirit. 

Light lay the slumbers of repose that night 
upon the eyes of Pierre Alstarmi. Hibs first sug- 
gestion when he awoke confirmed the resolution 
which he had deeply made, of returning home at 
once. The gentle affection which had arisen in 
his heart perished in the stronger agitation of 
his breast. The vehement sense of duty which 
now urged him drove away the mild selfishness 
of love. Indeed he looked upon Emily with a 
more sacred feeling, as a being who had restored 
him to reason and virtue. He determined at 
once to take leave of her, and then to seek the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile Ismali had followed up the de- 
signs which we left him arranging, and had 
been appointing energetic and judicious mea- 
sures for the resistance of the enemy, when the 
intelligence reached him of their having retired. 
Exulting in the escape of his country from the 
sufferings of war, the event occasioned no relax- 
ation in his ardour, for a spirit so decided, being 
once excited, was in little danger of being ever 
extinguished. He resolved even more strennous- 
ly to consult the strength, and provide for the 
defence of his country, and determined at once 
to make a progress through every part of his 
dominions, and had come out privately this very 
morning to see Emily forthe lasttime. He was 
standing with her in the summer house when 
Alstarmi appeared. 

The conversation presently turned on the 
events of the time, and Emily expressed her 
wonder at the disappearance of the Arabian 
stranger, and her admiration at the unexpected 
energy of the Persian King. 

“+ T wast,” said Alstarmi, as he took his leave, 
** that the departure of this stranger is prompted 
by no unworthy motive, and that his conduct for 
the future, if less distinguished, will be more 
truly noble.” 

“And.J am confident,” said Ismaili, “that the vir- 
tue of the King will suffer no relapse, but that his 
ardour will be as permanent as that principle of 
admiration which gave it birth.” 





And the King passed out to his royal duties ' 
* 


—_ 


and continued worthy of his title, And the Ita- 
lian passed off to his home, and remained pure 
and virtuous. And 


‘* The virgin votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy -free.’’ 


—_ 


FRIDOLIN,® 
Translated from the German, by J. W. Take. 


We present our readers, this month, with the 
whole of the beautiful ballad, entitled “* Fridolin, 
or the Message to the Forge.” The original bal- 
lad has, for nearly thirty years, formed the de- 
light of the Germans, and it has furnished the 
subject of various cperas and tragedies, It has 
been set to a beautiful, simple and-affecting me- 
lédy, by the late regretted Webers The sub- 
ject of this ballad is an ancient Alsaciam tradi- 


tion, which is stil] extant in Lorraine and on the 


banks of the Rhine; and it is said that Schiller, 

having heard it repeated at Manheim, made him- 

self master of it, and by the force of his talent, 

it thus became, in some sort, national. : 
The translation, though not equal to the vigour 

of the original, is easy and spirited ;. and con- 

veys a tolerably just idea of Schiller’s powerful 

delineation. € ° 

In Leap he train was never scat ’ 

A boy of more engaging mien, . - 

Or more endowed all hearts tos#in, 

Than the fair page, young Fridolin ; 

His lady was a lofty dame, 

The Countess of Saverne by name ; 

Oh! sh® was gentle sc and mild, 

— him as a favourite child, 

An loved her with that pure zeal, 

Which souls devout for angels feel. 


From early dawn to deep in night 

He served her with ye ight ; 

And if the lady bade him rest, . 

we cs were dew’d, his heart opprest ; 
still he thought his duty vain, 

If done without fatigue or pain. 


Above the empty pride of birth, 

The Countess saw and prized his worth; 
She thought not of his low degree, 

But of his mind’s nobility ; 

From fairy lips his praises fell, 

The sweet reward for doing well. 


The himtsman, Robert, saw, with rage, 
These favours to a stripling page ; 
Dark as his fierce and hideous scowl, «+ 
‘1 he demon hate possess’d his soul : 
He watch’d, determin’d to destroy, 
The unsuspicious, artless boy ; 

And one day‘im his master’s ear, 

Thus pour’d the subtle poison there : 


** How happy is my noble lord!” 

The traitor cried with venom’d word ; 

** Doubt in his bosom cannot dwell, c 
Nor jealousy, that fiend of hell ; 

For with so rare a consort blest, 

The purest, faithfullest and best, 

The serpent-tempter’s self must fail 

Who dared such virtue to assail.” 


“* What say’st theu, slave!” with frowning brow, 
The Count exclaimed, “and thinkest thou 
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— is pinn’d to woman’s sleeve, 

ose truth *twere folly to believe? — 
They’re changing as the shifting waves, 

And he who vaunts their virtue raves ; 

My faith is built on firmer ground, 

And long *t will be ere he is found 

Whose lawless passion meets return 

From her whose lord ’s the Count Saverne!” 


Robert replied—** The wretch, ’ tis true, 
Merits, my Jord, but scorn from you; 

And though’ the recreant, vassal-knave 

Dares your high dignity to brave, 

Lets his loose thoughts and fierce desire, 

Even to his mistress’ love aspire.” — 

** Hold !”? cried the Count; ‘* of whom you tell, 
And doeshe in this castle dwell ?” 


** Oh, yes! he daily eats your bread.— 

Bat can it be,” the reptile said, 

** My noble master’s not aware, 

Of what to all the h Id’s clear? 

*Tis strange! and yet perhaps I’m wrong, 

But heneeforth I will hold my tongue.”’ 

** Speak, or thou diest!”’ convulsed with rage; 
The count exclaimed, ‘‘His name?” ‘“The page.” 


No pen could paint the count’s dismay, 
While Robert thus went on to say, 
* The boy ’s well-shaped one can’t disprove. 
And female hearts are prone to love, 
And oppersanity and youth, 
Are dangerous foes to wedded truth ; 
But then the haughty pride of blood, 
Besides the countess is so good ; 
Yet did your lordship never note 
His | t languishingly dote 
Upon her, and that seem to claim 
An answer to his amorous flame ? 
» 

** And then his verses full of fire, 
And sentiment, and soft desire, 
Where he avows his love.” —** Ayows! 
And does he-thus insult my spouse ?” 
** Doubtless your lady, mild and true, 

ro’ pity, hides his fault from you ; 

t L regret what | Have said— 
And what have you, my lord, to dread ?” 


With bursting heart and boiling blood, 

The count plunged in the neighbouring wood, 
To where his iron-forgers bent 

That metal, from earth’s caverns rent, 

In flames, whose red, terrific light 

Perpetual glar’d thro’ day and night ; 
Where fire, water, and man’s skill 

Subdued the stubborn steel at will. 


The count now beckon’d to draw nigh 
Two cyclops, that had caught his eye ; 
Then said: ** Slaves listen, and attend ! 
The first, the very first I send 

To you, whose message thus shall Am : 
The master’s orders are they done ? 
Seize him and hurl him, ina breath, 
Into your hottest flames to death ?” 


The wretches grinn’d with horrid joy, 
For in their nt no soft ies st: 
Of pity dwelt, no tempering glow 

To melt their iron hearts to woe ; 
Forth to the fire, with eager feet, 
They speed, to rouse its fiercest heat ; 
Like demons they exulting wait 


* The victim of their master’s hate. 


‘¢ Haste, comrade haste, make no delay !”’ 
To Fridolin did Robert say : 

** My lord demands you.” —Swift as light 
The was in his master’s sight ; 

Who : ** Quick, to the forges run, 
And ask if'my commanis are done.” 











He bowed, and promised to obey, 

But scarce had Re n his way, 
When justly to himself he thought, 
My lady’s leave should first be sought ; 
So he retraced his steps, and came 

To ask permission of the dame. 


With that sweet voice, whose witching tone 
Could move a stoic or a stone, 

‘The countess of Saverne replied : 

** My son is ill, I must abide 

Beside his infant couch, to save 

My first-born darling from the grave : 
Then to the holy mass repair, 

My page, and offer up a prayer 

For him, and heaven will not despise 

A willing heart’s pure sacrifice.” 


With graceful bow, and heart content, 
Fridolin from the countess went ; 
Fleet as an arrow he pursued 

His path, impell'd by gratitude. 

And now the bell began to toll, 
Which vibrates to the sinner’s soul. 


On sainted ground his steps now trod, 
Within the temple of his God ; 

A silence, solemn and sublime, 

There reign’d—for it was harvest time. 
No pious hand as yet appear’d 

To aid the holy priest rever'd— 

Till Fridolin, as quick as thought, 

The sacred vests and vases sought, 

And offered to the holy man 

‘Yo serve as clerk and sacristan. 


His soul was pure and free from file, 
And heaven’s own approving smile 
Seem’d to endow him with the skill 
Required these duties to fulfil : 

He well performed his pious part, 

His hand was prompted by his heart. 


The mass was done, the blessing given 
By the meek minister of heaven ; 

The sacred vessels of the Lord, 

By the young clerk were then restor’d 
Each to its proper place with care ; 
And with a heart as light as air, 

A conscience free, and spirits gay, 
Forth to the forge he bent his way. 


Envelop’d in the stifling smoke, 

‘Thus to two sooty fiends he spoke .— 

** The count’s commands are they obeyed?” 
With looks as hideous as their trade, 

They pointed to the gulph of flame, 

And — said—“ We’ve done the same : 
We did the deed like hearts of steel, 

The count will thank us for our zeal.” 


Back to his master now he hies, 

But how describe the count’s surprise, 

‘To see the beauteous, buoyant page 

Return unconscious of his rage! 

*‘Whence comest thou!”—‘‘ From my lord’s 
forge :” 

And can the burning flames disgorge 

Their prey unhurt ;—thus thought Saverne ; 

Then to Fridolin said he, stern : 

*¢ Boy, thou hast loitered on the way.” 

«1 did, my lord.”—** For what?’?-—** To pray. 


«¢ This morning when I left your sight, 
Forgive me, but I thought it right, 

Ere I went out first to receive 

My lady’s orders, and her leave ; 

She bade me to the mass to go, 

And there I pray’d for her and you, 
For you, and her, and your sweet heir, 
1 pray’d, my lord—a grateful prayer.” 
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The count was moved ; in his stern heart 
Remorse and pity each had part ; 

He ask’d, conceiving the mistake, 

** What answer did the forgemen make ?”” 
** My lord, their words were dark and wild, 
They pointed to the flames and smiled : 

* We’ve.done the deed like hearts of steel, 
The count will thank us for our zeal.’ ” 


*¢ And met'st thou Robert on thy road ?”-- 
“ Nor in the village, field or w 

Did 1 the huntsman once espy.”— 

“ Then God is just,’ the count did ery. 
**In yon high heaven it was decreed, 

The wretch should die by his own deed.” 


Thus saying, by the hand he took 

The wond’ring page, and with a look 
Of Iness, and a heart deep moved, 
He led him forth to her he loved. 

The countess saw, and knew not why, 
And doubt stood trembling in her eye ; 
Till from her husband’s lips, with joy, 
She heard the praises of the boy. 

** Angels,” said he, ** my sweetest love, 
Pho that dwell in skies above, 

Are not more pure or free from sin 
Than this fair child, young Fridolin. 
He merits all your kindness dear, 

For he is heaven’s peculiar care ; 

May God and his good angels still 
Shield him and save him from all ill !’? 


99 @ Orme 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE INFIDEL. 
BY MISS L. E. 


PENHALLOW. 


‘* Oh, lives there, Heaven, beneath the broad expanse 
One hopeless, dark idolater of chance?” 


Wovutp that, at the present day, when reli- | 
gion, literature, all that can dignify and elevate | 
man in the scale of moral and intellectual ex- | 


cellence—when all these may raise their heads 
and rejoice in the triumphs achieved over sin, 


ignorance and error—would that at so Juminous | 
| ed widely ; while neither party, however sincere 
| in their belief, possessed sufficient judgment to 


a period the picture were all thus bright—would 
that the reverse exhibited no dark shade on 


which the eye must rest with painful intensity | 


of interest. That dark shade, that gloomy re- 


verse, is now presented to us in the progress of | 


Infidelity. Yes, under the broad, blue vault of 
heaven, under that beautiful canopy, studded 
with myriads of brilliant suns and worlds, man, 
formed in the image of his Creator, with a heart 
to feel and a mind to comprehend the vast mys- 
teries of nature, can wilfully pervert those pow- 
ers, exert those energies to throw a blighting in- 
fluence over the future and eternal hopes of his 
fellow man, and openly scoff at and deny the ex- 
istence of an Almighty and over-ruling Power. 
When we review the past history of our race 
what do its annals present tous? Previous to the 
rise of the mild Star of Bethlehem, which shed 
so pure a radiance over the world, how deso- 
late the picture ! In what bold relief are our own 
blessings placed by such a comparison! Some 
flowers, indeed, were scattered along their path- 
way of life, but they resembled ee the wither- 
ing garlands of the cemetery, than the bright and 
beautiful ones, which spring up in those peren- 
nial gardens on which the Sup of Everlasting 








Truth sheds its beams. What did the future 
offer to their view ™nothing—absolutely no- 
thing; no joys beyond the present; the limits 
of earth formed the boundary of their hopes ; or, 
if a few gifted minds, who felt within them the 
high capacity for indefinite improvements, and 
were painfully conscious of the vast dispropor- 
tion between their powers of mind and the pe- 
riod permitted for their development; if they 
pierced the veil which concealed the future, and 
obtained a hope rather than certainty of an here- 
after; what was that but a dim moonlight ray 
to aid their wanderings, —— with the bright 
and glorious beams, the full sun-light which we 
enjoy t How much is the value of existence en- 
hanced—how much the sacredness of domestic 
ties inereased, by the certainty of prolonged ex- 
istence, where improvements may be indefinite, 
affection immortal. Thia@t a rational being can 
be indifferent to such gifts, and wantonly cast 
them from him, throwing himself back into the 
darkness of the past is a moral anomaly of which 
we could form no idea, did not the painful reality 
force itself upon us. How can we account for 
so strange a perversion of man’s noblest powers, 


| so blind an insensibility to the highest of gifts. 
od by 


The gift of immortality is spurned, reject 

whom ? Him who without it would be but the 
poor wanderer of a day. But while we deplore 
the fact, aftd weep over the evil, we may go fur- 
ther; we may analyze some of the causes which 
have produced so painful a result; may then, 
perhaps, find them such as benevolence and en# 
lightened zeal may aid in removing. I have 
a mourned over the fatal divisions, the im- 


passable boundaries which sectarian feeling has 
erected, and which even Christian charity so 
seldom overleaps, while I have reflected on the 
powerful weapon thus given to the “common 
enemy. 

Frank Ellwood was the son of opulent parents 


who moved in an elevated sphere of life. The 
world pronounced them * excellent people;” and 
so they were—but, unhappily, upon the most 
important of all subjects—religion——they differ- 


foresee the effect likely to be produced upon the 
character of their only son, by their constant and 
often unkind expressions of disagreement. Who 
is there that does not remember the struggles of 
his own mind when he first attempted to gras 


| the important truths connected with God, wi 


heaven, with his own immortality: who does 
not trace all that is good or-evil in his ch 

ter (while the process was insensibly going for- 
ward which was to mould the future man) to 
the avowal of opinions, sometimes to the even 
casual observations of those to whom he was 
wont to look with respect a8 his superiors, and 
find that they exerted an influence which must 
be enduring as the mind itself? This influence 
Frank Ellwood feltin all its foree. While appa- 
rently conning his Latin with deep attention, his » 
mind was intent upon the conversation of his 
parents; the long and daily repeated arguments, 
which poor Frank hoped would terminate by 
removing some of the insuperable objections 
which prevented his comprehending and adopt- 
ing a faith urged upon’ him by all the strength 
of maternal influence; such arguments almost 
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invariably terminated with cutting inveetive, | 

inted satire, or open rebuke. The spirit of | 
peace, of Christian love was not there; domes- | 
tic happiness was the daily sacrifice on the altar | 
of opinion. Had Frank’s mind been more ma- 
tured, had he been older, the effect might have 
been different; he might have resisted the in- 
fluence and examined for himself; but with re- | 
ligion, from his earliest childhood, he had asso- 
ciated ideas of discord, contention and unkind- | 
ness; to him she had never worn that geutle, | 
kind and endearing aspect which is so peculiarly 
her own; he had witnessed only the harsh fea- 
tures of sectarian bitterness. ‘The result was, 
that when he entered college, he was not only 
destitute of settled religious principle, but had 
even drunk at the fountain of French philosophy 
—he was an open unbeliever. 

Years passed away} the brilliant talents of 
the young man procured him the highest rank 
among his fellow-students; collegiate honors 
were his, and his proud and satisfied parents felt | 
he was all their fondest wishes could ask—they 
knew not of the canker, which, in spite of his 
proud boast of reason and open scoffs, was en- 
tering at his heart’s core—they knew not that 
the being in whom their earthly hopes all cen- 
tered, while he was the sought for and courted | 
of the gay circles, on which he had just entered, | 
was the prey to gloom, and felt a void which 
nothing yet had been able to fill. They thought 
not of the weariness he experienced, when his 
brilliant sallies had been most applauded, of the 
utter satiety he felt when the cup of pleasure had | 
been drained—they little imagined that this very | 
mental superiority was but adding fuel to the | 
flame which burned with more than volcanic 
fury. Soon after entering upon hi8 professional | 
studies, for he had chosen the sphere of action | 
embraced by the profession of the law, he met | 
one day, at the house of a friend, with Catharine 
Howard; he had frequently seen her in public, | 
but chance had heretofore precluded the intro- | 
duction which he had wished; for, without ex- | 
quisite beauty she had that charm, “‘ that some- | 
thing than beauty dearer,” that intellectual fas- 
cination before which mere beauty is forgotten. | 
She was the daughter of pious and respectable pa- 
rents, whose combined influence had been as pow- | 
erful in the formation of her character as had been 
that which Frank had experienced, though wide- 
ly different in its results, for Catharine had been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Christian truth. 
At their first interview each felt the hope that 
this might be only the commencement of their 
friendship, each felt that the other must be more 
than a mere acquaintance: and soon did Catha- 
rine return with sincere though silent devotion | 
the warmth of Frank’s ardent attachment. But | 
the tale of mutual love has been so often told, 
that, bright indeed, must be the genius that could 
now give one new shade to the picture. There | 
was between them a union of taste and feeling, 

~and as Frank would dwell with enthusiasm cn | 
some favourite author, or with the powers of his | 
own eloquence portray some scene or character | 
of interest, Catharine would breathe the silent 
wish that he would raise those thoughts above | 
the admiration of mere human excellence, and 
often would she breathe the prayer that the pow- | 
ers of his gifted mind might flow through a con- 


| were painful and worse than useless. 


secrated channel. Yet so ready are we to dis- 
cover or invent an excuse for those we love—so 
ingenious are we in devising means for believing 
what we wish, that she attributed his studied si- 
lence whenever her remarks were of a nature to 


| elicit his sentiments.on the subject of@eligion, to 


anything rather than the true cause—truly the 
blindness which love occasions, is of the most 
moderate kind since our wishes aid in continu- 
ing the delusion. Days and weeks passed by, 
and their swift flight but strengthened the ties 
which united them together. 

Who, as he has gazed upon the rich and glow- 
ing beauty of autumnal scenery, forming as it 
does so unique a picture for the artist, this too 
heightened by the soft hue thrown over it, as the 
sun casts his farewell glance on earth, while the 
rich clouds, rolled and tinged with gold, far ex- 
ceed all the gorgeous tales of Eastern story; 
who has not read in them a moral, and acknow- 
ledged their silent teachings, while we are re- 
minded by the bright and May-coloured leaf, and 
the departing glory of the sun, that another day 
and another season have passed, and that suc- 
cessive days and seasons are hurrying so rapid- 
ly onward. Who is there that at such a moment 
does not fee! an instinctive desire for something 
beyond the power of change? Who does not, 
while looking beyond the earthly, and the pre- 
sent, raise his thoughts toa higher and holier 
communion than earth can afford. At sucha 
moment as this, while her own feelings had been 
powerfully excited by the rich natural beauties, 
upon which she had been gazing, and the lesson 
of change so deeply impressed upon them all, 
was Catharine destined to see all her earthly 
hopes blighted, her scarcely breathed fears con- 
firmed ; when turning to her companion with the 
expressions of humble and confiding piety, and 
animated with that hope which reaches beyond 
the confines of the present, she was met by the 


| shallow sophistry of the unbeliever, with argu- 


ments so fallacious that he would have spurned 
them upon any subject where his prejudices and 
pride of reason had not been enlisted. To de- 
tail his attempts to shake her faith, and establish 
the reasonableness and truth of his own positions 
he veil 
was rent asunder. Catharine felt that great as 
was the sacrifice, it must be made, and alone in 
the solitude of her chamber, with none but her 
God to witness the deep agony of her spirit, she 
— the ehuslahed object of her earthly 
ove. 

She wrote to Frank, and while she expressed 
her sincere wishes for his happiness and change 
of heart, decidedly refused to link her fate with 
one who denied the attributes and existence of 
that Being who was the daily object of her wor- 
ship, ** whose favour was better than life.” It 
has been remarked that afflictions are seldom so- 
litary; nor did Catharine form an exception to 
the rule. By the mismanagement and conse- 
quent failure of a commercial house, in which 
Mr. Howard had been engaged, he saw himself 
suddenly stripped of wealth, even of competen- 
cy- Catharine now felt that duty was imperi- 
ous; her energies must not be permitted to lan- 
guish in vain regrets ; vigorous efforts Were ne- 
cessary ; the work of retrenchment and acting 


| exertion commenced, and often were the hearts 
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* love, for whom I could have lived, for whom I 
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of her parents cheered by her sweetness and un- 
tiring devotiop to their wishes, when her own 
was breaking. And where was Frank? Had the 
dissolution of such a tie caused no pain to him? 
It surely had; but pride, the pride of opinion, 
had for a gjme struggled in his breast: yet not 
without another effort could “such a prize as Ca- 
tharine Howard be resigned, and he now availed 
himself of the opportunity, which her change*of 
fortune presented to test the strength of her prin- 
ciples, and prove his own disinterested attach- 
ment. He wrote to her, renewed his vows of 
love, and again was decidedly, unhesitatingly 
rejected. But how great the struggle had been, 
the faded form, the pale cheek, and sunken eye, 
soon testified; while the quick breath, the hectic 
glow, and short repeated cough, told that con- 
sumption was slowly yet surely doing its fatal 
work. Health, present gratification, all had 
been sacrificed at the shrine of duty ; and did 
she regret it? No; she was sensible of the influ- 
ence exerted over our characters, by those 
with whom we constantly associate, when united 
by the strong bond of mutual love, and what 
happiness could a union offer with one, who, 
though rich in worldly advantages, was desti- 
tute of that bright, and best of all treasures, a 
sincere, religious faith, a firm trust in the Rock 
of Ages. Toa mind of common cast the con: 
nection would have offered irresistible attrac- 
tions; wealth, station, all that the world holds 
great and estimable; but what were these to one 
who had been wont to fix her hopes upon a hea- 
venly crown? Each succeeding day but found 
the invalid declining; each, in its passage, took 
something from her remaining strength ; and the 
opening spring, with its flowers and promises, 
was looking on the decay of one bright bud of 
beauty, and withering many cherished hopes. : 
One afternoon, when the soft breeze of April 
had given a temporary revival to the invalid, she 
expressed a wish to see Mr. Ellwood; she he- 
lieved she could command sufficient strength for 
half an hour’s conversation. It were difficult to 
describe the emotions of Frarf when he entered 
the room, and gazed once more upon that face, 
on which he had so often looked when it present- 
ed the picture of health, on that faded form once 
so rounded and graceful. Catharine’s emotions 
were no less intense, but with a powerful effort 
she restrained them. The exertion was too 
great for her failing powers, and she could only 
say:— 
cf Cherished, and only object of my earthly 


could have sacrificed all but my God; now, 
standing on the threshold of the grave, on the 
very brink of eternity, — to grant my last 
request. Search the Scriptures; search them 
withan uaprejudiced mind: let not the jest and 
ridicule of the trifler, the scoff of the unbeliever 
deter yous Read, I implore yous it is— it is, 
my last request. Read and believe, for your 
own sake, for me—for all that is most sacred, 
both here and hereafter.” 

Frank pressed her hand, which he held in his, 
and as he looked upon fer, found it was in- 
deed her parting word, life and ¢onsciousness 
were ovér, the pure spirit had fled to its native 
heaven. , 


—- 


OF LIFE. ._ sl 


sun shone bright into the apartments ' i 
him “Of their Gast ingérview, which’ hed tenia 
the fate of both; but a brighter and holier ny 
was about to dawn upon his mind. What 
him was now the pageaptry of Jife—what 
ambition, all that he had hitherto prized? Al 
were gone with her, and a horrible void alone re- 
mained. And did that void continuet Were 
those talents which had been bestowed, “ hid in 
anapkin?” Was that gifted mind, permitted to 
prey upon itself? 

“*No!” he exclaimed, “ sainted spirit, thy last 
request shall not be unheeded ; the memory of 
lost affection shall be my guiding star!” 

With a mind, willing tb be convinced, he en- 
tered upon the examination of the evidence of 
Christianity. Te truth which he sought in 
sincerity, soon dawned upon his mind in all its 
reality. He resolved to,devote his time, his 
powers, his@ll, to the service of his injured Lord; ~ 
and Frank Ellwood is now one of the most de- 
voted clergymen that our country can boast. He 
is especially careful to lead the mindg,of his pa- 
rishioners to the source of all truth, dwelling on 
points of practical importancegand sedulously 
avoiding the dusty arena of controversy, 
if the intellectual powers are uickoaed, 
ral and religious perceptions are so dften 
ed obtuse. His whole*heart is devoted to 
flock, for no new ties have ever taken the'plaee, 
which lost affection claims. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE MREAMS OF LIF EAC e 


Nes ae 

In life there are three dreams. The fifst is 
the dream of youth; and how delightful! a. 
youth is tempted to wish*he may never a ' 
from it. “He has never tried the world, and its 
falsehood remains to be proved.. He lives for 
his friends, and in their,happiness éon his 
own, That there is such a thing as false friend- 
ship, and hollow-hearted friends, he has néver 
dreamed. He has heard other$speak of them, 
but the words fell unheeded upon his ear. He 
lays in a state of security, as a vessel upon the» » 
bosom of the treacherous waves, which the ne 
moment may yawn and If. At last some ~ 
shock of confidence betrayed, awakens him from 
his dream cBpojoyment. But even then his ey 
are only half opened. Another and still a r 
shock at last completely awakens him. Ne 
can he enjoy so pleasing a dream. Often will hi 
memory look back upon it as the happiest dream 
of his life, and brighter will it seem to him than 
when he was really in the erfjoymept of it, 


** How blessings brighten 
As they take their flight.” 


The second dream is of Fame. Many a the «jpg. , 
Many are 






















hours which are spent in this strife. 

the better feelings of his nature which are sacri- } 
ficed for this unsatisfactory shade. Home and 
friends are forsaKeri. The place of hig-early 
boyhood is left, and distant lands are‘vigited in 
the search. The field ‘of battle, witli ite dread- “ < 









At that moment the last rayg,of the setting 


ful sounds and sights of horror, are resorted to. 
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Sometimes that for which he has sacrificed so 
much eludes his grasp, dnd he sees some one 
more fortunate, not more deserving, receiving the 
meed of praise, which is due to himself. But 
even if this dearly bought, and much prized fame 
is awarded him, when he finds himself in the 
ssion of it, he wonders if it is for this he 

as been toiling; this empty prize, this fleeting 
shadow! Not to gain the love of his fellow 
creatures has he been laboring, but to receive the 
cold praise of thousands, to whom his name is 
but a by-word, and not as a familiar sound. False 
friends and flatterers surround him, for he is in 
too lofty a station to have real friends, who would 
dare reprove his follies, and give him advice. 


“Love has departed, and fear has usurped its 


lace. This dream was less pleasant than the 
frst, and the awakening was painful. Twice 
has he raised the cup of pleasure, and found it 
at first sweet and pleasant, but the dregs were 
very bitterness. 

And now another dream is stealing over him. 
He sees that those who are the possessors of 
wealth are bowed to, courted and flattered, he 
now dreams that happiness is to be found in 
wealth, and accuses himself of folly, for not 
having before discovered it. As this thought 
_— through his mind, he feels himself slight- 
y touched, and a voice near him says;—“ Fol- 
low me.” 

** Whither shall I follow, and whom?’ he 
asks. , 

* You shall see,” replies his guide. He fol- 
lows him, treading dim alleys and streets which 
are the abodes of wretchedness in all its forms. 
At last they stop before a hovel. There is a 
small window, the panes of which are almost 
all gone, and in their stead tattered garments. 
One of these is displaced by the wind. 

There are riches even in this hovel,” said 
his conductor. 

“IT cannot believe it,” he said. 

* You shall see,” answered the guide. + 

They looked in. There is an old man seated 


in the room, who is the very personification of. 


wretchedness. His features are pinched by 
cold and hunger. He rises from his chair, and 
wes to a strong iron-bound box, which stands 
in the room. He opens it with a trembling 
hand, and looks fearfully around. Bag after 
bag of gold is lifted from the chest. He opens 
them, and commences counting the gold, weigh- 
ing each piece in his hand, before he drops it in 
the bag. A gleam of something like joy lights 
ap his haggard countenance. After counting, 
they are returned to the chest, which is carefally 
locked and the key hid. 
*“Hereis wealth,”’ said hisconductor. ‘What 
think you of the happiness.” 
“ But,” said he, * this is wealth perverted.” 
* Alas!” said his guide, * and how often do 
we find it so. But I see my warning is in vain.” 
He turned to look at his guide, but he had 
disappeared in some of the windings of the al- 
ley. For some time this scene leaves an im- 
ression upon him, but is shaken off and he 
ends all his powers to the acquisition of wealth. 
He — it, but happiness does not come with 
it. now finds himself old and infirm. The 
grave is just ready to close upon him. He feels 
that all his wealth is of no avail. 





But is there no real happiness for man upon 
this earth? Is his whole life to be a life of 
misery? O, no! There is another, too pure 
and blissful for earth. It is adream of Heaven, 
and it is notall adream. This it is which will 
preserve him from all temptations here, and con- 
duct him to a happy home hereafter. - 


Philadelphia. 
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THE WATCH: 
A TALE OF THE WARS. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE LL. D. 


“If I must tell you a story,” said the Major, 
** it shall be, at least, one after my own fashion.” 

“* After any fashion,” replied the widow, with 
a smile, “so that you do tell it. You men-at- 
arms so often furnish the materiel for a tale, that 
we could almost forgive you, or, at least, not be 
very angry, if you even advance yourself to the 
brevet rank of hero, and give us one of the 


* Moving accidents by flood and field,’ 


in which, one time or other, during a life of mi- 
litary adventure, you must have been mixed up. 
So, gallant sir, commence.” 

*] am half inclined to take you at your word,” 
responded the Major, “as the temptation of 
making myself a hero, for then once, Is really a 
very great one. But I shall avoid it; you shall 
have a story of which / am only one of the ac- 
cessories—a tale without even a heroine : I shall 
give you the history of my watch. 

“It was early in 1809, a fortnight before Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed for Lisbon, to take the 
chief command of the British troops in Portugal, 
that I, then in my seventeenth year, was abe 
from school, on a,fine sprin morning, to carry 
a pair of color’ for his Majesty, George the 
Third ; in other words, I was suddenly elevated 
from a boarding school to the Gazette, which 
duly announced the appointment of ‘ John Shel- 
ton, gent., to be ensign in the 28th foot without 
purchase.’ 

“The change which came over the spirit of 
my dream was, indeed, a bewildering one. En- 
tre nous, 1 was not exactly the brightest scholar 
in my class, and, therefore, innumerable were 
the vexations to which I was subjected almost 
daily, by this lad being a better translator of Ho- 
mer, and that lad better skilled in the prosody 
of the crabbed odes of Flaccus, than myself. 
But now—they were school-boys, and [ was (in 
my own opinion, at least,) a future afd honored 
conqueror. I bore my preferment very modest- 
ly—considering! The two lines in the Gazette 
had made me a man. I really doubt which 
caused me greater annoyance—the apprehension 
that my handsome uniform would not arrive in 
time for me to exhibit it in church on the Sun- 
day, or the doubt whether my most —e 
ble shaving for whiskers would produce the de- 
sired effect by the time I joined my regiment. 


The uniform came, and a very handsome and 
becoming one it was. But, alas, for the uneer- 
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tainty of worldly ~“ with it came an order 


that I should be in Cove by noon, on that very 
Sunday which I had destined to witness my de- 
but en militaire. There was no alternative; the 
28th regiment of foot, in which I was junior en- 
sign, was to sail for Portugal ; and wiping away 
the unwarlike tears which would gush out, as I 
bade farewell to my family and friends, I took 
my seat on the ‘ Rakes of Mallow’ coach, was 
in Cork to breakfast, in Cove at noon, and in my 
hammock, sea-sick, three hours after. And 
such was my entrance into the world of action. 

“I shall spare you a description of the unplea- 
santries of the voyage—how we were pursued 
by two very hostile-looking vessels, which turn- 
ed out to be British frigates—how we were 
tossed in the Bay of Biscay, quite as much as 
Sancho Panza in the blanket—with a great many 
other ‘hows’ which, if put together, would make 
a succession of scenes more easily imagined than 
described, as novel writers say. You will take 
it for granted by my being in bodily presence 
before you, that I was not drowned. I safely 
arrived at Lisbon, on St. George’s day, 1809,— 
0 Arthur Wellesley having landed the day be- 

ore. 

** Pray do not expect that I am to give you 
any thing like a detail of the wars. It is enough 
to say that Wellesley was appointed marshal- 
general of the Portuguese troops—forced Soult 
to abandon Oporto—moved so rapidly as to pre- 
vent the concentration of the French armies,— 
marched upon the Alberche so threateningly as 
to alarm Joseph Bonaparte into acting on the de- 
fensive, aided by Marshal Jourdan, and the 
corps of Victor and Sebastiani—and fought the 
battle of Talavera, on the 28th July, 1809. If 
King Joseph had taken the advice of Jourdan, 
and avoided a decided battle, until Soult had 
come on the British rear, with the corps of Ney 
and Mortier, I will not say what the result might 
have been; but Victor—who was a mere sebreur 
—said that he could dislodge our troops from 
our fine position, and as Joseph Bonaparte was 
afraid of being scolded by Napoieon, if, with 
the enemy in view, he delayed to fight, the bat- 
tle was commenced at sunrise. It continued 
until mid-day, beneath a broiling sun, until at 
last the combatants on either side gave over fight- 
ing from actual exhaustion. There might then 
be seen men from both armies slaking their thirst 
at opposite sides of the same brook, and shaking 
hands across it, inacknowledgment of their sense 
of mutual valour. This truce lasted for three 
hours, after which the battle was renewed, and 
continued until night. The French, I am told, 
affect to consider that we gained no victory; I 
know, however, that the next morning no French- 
man was to be found on the field, except the 
dead and the wounded. It is pretty clear, also, 
what the issue of the battle must have been con- 
sidered in England, for the acknowledgment 
was, that Sir Arthur Wellesley was created Vis- 
count Wellington of Talavera. 

“I would very willingly relate all my own 
deeds of valour in this engagement, but, unfor- 
tunately, I was wounded very @arly in the day, 
and the tender mercy of the surgeon, who pitied 
my extreme youth, made him give a positive 
order that I should keep quiet in my tent, or he 
could not answer for the consequences of—my 















flesh wound, Ido not recollect that my valour 
-_ particular indignant at thus being restraine 
ed! 

‘The morning after the battle I sallied out to 
look at the field. It was strewn with the dead 
and the wounded. I know not what carried me 
on, but I proceeded to that spot, in which the 
brunt of the contest had taken place—where, in 
fact, Victor had directed the chief of his force 
against our left. Here, though it was strictly 
forbidden by Sir Arthur Wellesley, I found the 
work of plunder proceeding rapidly and exten- 
sively. Our men were busy enough, but the 
suttling women seemed accomplished plunderers. 
They turned over the dead, and ripped open their 
pockets with all imaginable sang froid. 

“Some twenty or thirty yards from the main 
mass of plunderers, was a group consisting of 
three soldiers of my own regiment, surrounding 
a wounded French officer. As 1 came up they 
were in the act of searching his person in no 
very gentle manner. Iadvanced, and command- 
ed them to quit their prey. ‘They showed every 
inclination not to heed my command, but a pic- 
quet passing by at the moment, I was enabled 
without difficulty to enforce it, The @fficer 
much exhausted by loss of blood, and not any 
thing the better for having passed ‘he night ex- 
posed to the chill dews, no sooner understood 
that I was a British officer, than, claiming my 
protection, he surrendered himself my prisoner. 
I had him removed to my own quarters, and paid 
him the utmost attention, by calling in the best 
surgical assistance, which, at that time, could 
be obtained. 

‘«] soon learned that my prisoner was no less 
a personage than General Laroche (I thiok that 
was the name, or something like it), a favourite 
officer of Napoleon’s. I acquainted Sir Arthur 
Wellesley with my good fortune, and received 
his assent to my proposition that the genéral 
should remain in my quarters until the surgeons 
declared him able to bear removal, for he had 
been very severely wounded. 

‘‘ Natural gratitude on his side, anémy own 
sympathy for his sufferings, soon bound us toge- 
ther in the bonds of friendship. After a time, 
giving me his fullest confidence, he informed 
me that I had preserved more than his life, for 
that, anxious to embrace the first honorable op- 
portunity of quitting the.service, and anticipatin 
opposition from Napoleon, he had realized 
his convertible property into English bills of 
exchange, which he had on his person when my 
opportune arrival prevented their being foreibly 
taken away from him. His wife and children 
he had sent to America, at the commencement 
of the campaign in Spain, and had determined 
to join them when he honorably could, and the 
bills which he had preserved would afford hima 
pleasant competence. 

‘* Immediately after the battle of Talavera, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley retired to Portugal,recommend- 


ing his abandoned, wounded and sick to the ge-~ 


nerosity of Victor—a trust which this gallant 
enemy honorably and humanely discharged. My 
prisoner, however, was of too much importance 
to be left behind, and accompanied us to Por- 
tugal. ’ 

‘In a few months the general was restored to 


comparative health, and seeking an interview — 
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with Lord Wellington (for his new honours had 
already become known), took the opportunity of 
detailing, as flatteringly as he could, the part 
which I had taken in his capture. What further 
d I know not, but Lord Wellington restored 
im to liberty on his parole not to serve, during 
the campaign, against the British army. Atthe 
close of the interview I was sent for, and went 
to Lord Wellington’s tent, in company with Lieu- 
tenant Teulon, a brother officer. Lord Welling- 
ton was pleased to pay me some compliments on 
my conduct, and acquainted me that my quon- 
dam prisoner was about being discharged from 
| custody. It was then that General Laroche, 
taking a valuable watch from his pocket, request- 
ed my acceptance of it as a reward for my hav- 
ing preserved lis life and property. Lord Wel- 
pee said, with a smile, ‘ My young friend 
will scarcely take a reward for the performance 
of his duty (for humanity is as requisite as cou- 
rage), but I venture to say that he will be proud 
to preserve such a memorial of your friendship.’ 
“ Accordingly I accepted the gift. Ina few 
days Genusel Laseche went away, and we learn- 
ed soon after that hé had succeeded in obtaining 
a ship bound from Oporto to Philadelphia, in 
which he embarked, and safely rejoined his fa- 
mily in the United States. 
“The watch which I had received was of 
Ktalian workmanship, and of great value. It 


had several pretty contrivances: the dial plate | 


opened, when the repeater was struck, and ex- 
hibjted some moveable figures of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, which performed various 
evolutions, according to the hour. Thenit could 
go for a week without winding, there being 
some machinery to wind it up on one side as fast 
as it went down on the other. Besides this, it 
had, what wasa novelty at the time, extra works 
capable of playing two or three simple airs. In 
fact, it was a remarkable watch, and I valued it 
very much, for its curiosity, as well as for the 
sake of the donor. 

“T shall not trouble you with any particulars 
of the various events during the war, in which 1 
bore a part. It is enough to say that, at the 
close of the campaigns in 1814, I was pretty 
high in the list of lieutenants; and returned to 
Ireland with the 28th. TI need not say how wel- 
comed I was, for the warmth of an Irish wel- 
come is quite proverbial; but I really doubt 
whether, after awhile, the watch was not quite 
as much the object of attraction as myself. One 
would think it had everlasting works, for they 
were never out of repair, although I was com- 
pelled, at least a dozen times a day, to strike 
the repeater, that the dial might fly back and 
exhibit the moving figures, and the musical part 
was seldom allowed to be silent. Patient and 
much enduring watch, in what constant requisi- 
tion wert thou not ? 

“T will not undertake to say that the works 
or my patience might not speedily have been 
worn out, if the escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
and the consequences, had not again called the 
28th into active service. We were at Brussels 
on the 15th of June—three days before the bat- 
tle of Waterloo: having been most kindly treat- 
ed by the inhabitants, and expecting every hour 
to hear that Napoleon had commenced his on- 
ward movement. [t was about seven o’clock in 



































the evening that the Duke of Wellington learned, 
by a courier from Marshal Blucher, that the 

rench were pushing on for Quatre Bras. A 
very brilliant Pall was to have been held that 
night at Brussels, to which a great many of the 
English officers were invited. The Duke, not 
willing to alarm the inhabitants, quietly sent 
orders through the cantonments that the troops 
should be in readiness; at the same time, he 
determined to attend the ball himself, with his 
officers, and thus prevent the possibility of any 
suspicion of the approach of peril. It was at 
this ball that his Grace received the intelligence 
(five hours after the arrival of the first courier) 
of the actual commencement of hostilities by 
Napoleon. 

‘It has been said, by those who knew nothing’ 
of the matter, that the Duke of Wellington was 
either dilatory or surprised. He was neither. 
When Blucher’s first courier arrived, there was 
not enough known of Napoleon’s intentions and 
movements, to warrant any counter-movements, 
by our troops. It was extremely doubtful whe- 
ther he meant to attack the British by the road 
of Mons, or the Prussians (as he did) by that 
of Charleroi. The second courier’s despatches 
solved the doubt, and the march and concen- 
tration of our army took place that night. 

‘| was one of the company at the ball, and, 
with the rest, hurried to quarters, to change my 
festal attire for apparel better suited to the hard 
service of war. This done, I hastened to the 


| market-place, where the gallant 28th were al- 


ready under arms. My friend Teulon, as we 
were momentarily expecting orders to ‘ march,’ 
asked me the hour. I felt for my watch—the 
watch—but it was gone. I remembered having 
left it on the table when I was changing my 
dress, and could not be persuaded—even at the 
risk of being absent from my men when order 
to march was given—from hastily returning to 
my quarters, in search of my treasure. But it 
was gone. Search was vain, and, ranning back 
to the Square, I was just in time to accompany 
the corps which had received orders to march 
with the fifth division. 

“It is needless to mention what followed. 
The battles of Quatre Bras and Ligny were 
fought on the 16th, and the 18th was the day of 
Waterloo. 

“Jt was about seven in the evening of that 
day, when the fate of Europe was decided, that 
a group of officers were standing, with myself, 
not far from that tree close to which Picton fell. 
One of them, a brave fellow named Kennedy, 
said, ‘ Ah, Shelton, we have escaped this time!’ 
‘ We have,’ I replied, ‘and I am astonished, for 
I was never in a pitched engagement yet that I 
did not receive a wound.’ While I was speak- 
ing, a shell (certainly the last fired on that field) 
fell and burst among us. Poor Kennedy! it 
killed him. I was more fortunate, it only broke 
my right arm. 

“ What followed, I know not. I found my- 
self, some days after the battle, in a honse at 
Brussels, carefully and kindly attended. Was I 
dreaming that I fancied I saw General Laroche 
bending over me? I was not mistaken, it was, 
indeed, himself. I was beneath his roof, and I 
remained there until my wound was nearly 


healed. 
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“+ He told me, that after Napoleon’s first de- 
feat, in 1814, his heart yearned to his country, 
aod he had returned, with his family from Ame- 
rica; but in the unsettled condition of France at 
the Restoration, he deemed it the wiser plan to 
take up his residence at Brussels. There he had 
lived for some months in comparative seclusion, 
amid his happy family. 

‘* After the battle of Waterloo, every house 
was put in requisition for the wounded ; and by 
a curious chance, if chance it could be called, his 
hospitality had been challenged for me. 

“If I were writing a romance, instead of tell- 
ing a very simple story, I should be pathetic 
over the really affecting scene of my being in- 
troduced by General Laroche to his family as 
the man who had saved his life, as they had 
so often heard stated by himself. But I let you 
take it for granted that was much tonched by 
the grateful expression of thanks, conveyed by 
word, and look, and action, which this amiable 
family tendered to me. I was treated by them 
rather as a son and brother, than as a stranger. 

* I had been two months in General Laroche’s 
house, ere I could summon courage to mention 
the loss of his splendid gift, made more valua- 
ble by the association with which it was con- 
nected. At last, it happened that the sabject 
was introduced by himself. ‘As I do not see 
the watch with you,’ said he, ‘I presume that 
you have transferred it to the safe keeping ofa 
fair hand—Is it so? Have you, since I saw you 
in Portugal, espoused another mistress than 
glory?’ T told him how I had lost his gift. 
* Well,’ said he, ‘as your English Play has it, 
‘ watches were made to go,’ and yours has gone. 
I am sorry for it, though, as it was a gift to me 
from io Bageens Josephine, I would have part- 
ed with it to none but to him who preserved my 
life. But there is no use in grieving for the loss. 
I shall give you another watch, on condition 
that you restore it to me when you regain pos- 
session of your own.’ ‘There is little chance 
of that,’ said I. * Nay,’ he rejoined, laughing, 
*I am something of a seer, and have a presenti- 
ment that you will one day recover it.’ 

* few days, I was pronounced well enough 
to join my regiment, in the army of occupation, 
Wand as 1 was taking leave of the General, he 


© ® handed me another watch, which he insisted I 


should accept; ‘not as a gift,’ said he, ‘but 
merely to wear until you recover your own!” 

“* With your leave I will now pass over an 
interval of thirteen years. We will bound from 
1815 to 1828. I had made arrangements to leave 
London for Ireland, on June 15, 1828, the anni- 
versary of my beautiful watch’s disappearance. 
My seat had been taken in the Bristol mail, and 
I was rapidly walking from the city to Charing- 
Cross, when (on the right hand of the Strand, 
within a door or two of Holywell street,) I saw 
a quantity of cheap watches in the window of a 

awnbroker’s shop, and a low priced set of the 
averley novels. I had intended to buy a watch 
for my servant, and stepped into the shop to 
make the purchase. A, variety was produced, 
of all qualities and prices. Having chosen one, 
the vender (who saw that I had gold and notes 
in my purse) said that he would like to tempt 
ine with a very beautiful watch, which he could 
sell at an exceedingly low rate." He produced 
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a drawer full of gold watches, and took from the 
heap one which was carefully made up in a cha- 
mois bag. On taking this bag away, I saw— 
the long-lost watch ! 

‘I was prudent enough not to notify, by ges- 
ture or word, the pleasure and surprise I felt at 
seeing my old friend, after a separation of thir- 
teen years. I examined it as carefully as if I 
had never seen it before—taking care not to 
move the dial, and not to set the music going. I 
opened it, to make ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ and 
on the inside I recognized the initials J. S. and 
the date 1812, which I had rudely scratehed 
there with my penknife There could be no 
mistake about the identity. But the point was, _ 
how to recover it. The pawn-office person told 
me that the price was forty guineas, and that it 
had been pawned with him, thirteen years be- 
fore, by a person whom he described so accu- 
rately, as to leave no doubt that he was my own 
servant, whom we had missed after the battle of 
Waterloo, and had believed to have fallen. It 
was clear that the scamp found the watch after 
I had left it on the table, and decamped with it: 
of its value he must have beenvignorant; and the 
pawn-office person, strange to say, appe: 
equally so. He had advanced twenty guineas 
on it, and demanded forty, being about an eighth 
of its real value. 

“Having quitted the shop, I stood opposite 
St. Clement’s Charch for a few minutes, musing 
on the most feasible plan of recovering the watch. 
I was ignorant whether the law would authorise 
me to get it back as stolen property. I had 
made up my mind to return ant omy the man his 
price for it, when Major Teulon came up. He 
had that moment stepped off a coach from Dover, 
having landed there from Corfu the previous 
day. I had parted with him in France, in 1816, 
and he had been abroad with the regiment (from 
which I retired the same year) until this very 
time. 

It was curions that I should discover the locale 
of the watch on the very day thirteen years after 
it had been lost, and that the only man except 
the Duke of Wellington, who was by me when 
General Laroche gave it me, was Major Teulon, 
who, after the absence of years, came up just as 
I had found it. 

“Having told him what had just occurred, 
Teulon entered the shop, made an excuse to see 
the watch, bought the Waverley set as a feint, to 
put the seller off his guard, and came out con- 
vinced that it could be no other than my lost 
one. Thus confirmed in my conviction of its 
identity, I proceeded to Sir Richard Birnie, 
whom I knew, told him the circumstances, and 
asked his assistance. He was much strack 
with the story, and appointed an officer to assist 
me. Ina word, after delaying in town a few 
days, my watch was restored to me on payment 
of a sum so small, that my attorney was afraid 
the design was to entrap me into the eommis- 
sion of what is called ‘ compounding a felony.’ 

‘* Here, after a world of vicissitudes, is the 
watch. And thus ends my story.” 

The watch was exhibited—the repeateg struck 
—the dial flew back—the zodiacal signs beneath 
moved—the musical d nt “ discoursed 
most eloquent music’”—the mechanism was 
wondered at and explained—and the jewelled 
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ornaments were admired, especially as they were 
the taste of an empress. 

“ You have made a good story of it,” said the 
widow, “but it would have been much more 
amusing if you had introduced a lady into it!” 

* It rests with you,” said the Major, in atone 
so low as to be imaudible by all, except her for 
whom it was especially intended, * it rests with 
you to give the story its fit finale by becoming 
the owner: ia 

“ Of the watch?” 

“ And its master!” 

Their eyes met for a moment. The lady’s 
cheek flushed ; she muttered, ** what nonsense!”’ 
and did not look angry. 

I am no judge in symptoms, if the Empress 
Josephine’s handsome watch does not speedily 
change owners. I cannot say, however, though 
there is an on dit to the effect that the Widow 
and the Major have yet actually named the hap- 


py day. 
oe re 
SCOBCH BALLAD, 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


My Home is na happy now Donald’s away, 

The hearth is now gloomy that late was sae gay ; 

I sit down and sigh, in the warm ingle-nook, 

And my tears flow as fast as the waves o’ the brook ! 


The leaves are all wither’d, and faded each flower, 

They feel like my Heart, ’tis the cold wint’ry hour ; 

But the soft gale o' Spring will soon breathe o’er the 
plain, 

And deck with gay verdure the woodlands again. 


And the smile o’ my Donald, in Spring shall I see, 
More sweet than the brightness o’ Nature to me ; 
And the sun o’ that smile will all gladness restore, 
And my heart, like the flowret, be verdant once more! 


——— 


FIFTEEN YEARS DIFFERENCE, 
From the French of Madame J Delafayebrehier. 


In a drawing-room tastefully furnished, through 
the long half-opened windows of which might 
be seen the receding avenues of a park filled with 
stately trees, sat two ladies, employed on those 
delicate works which particularly appertain to our 
sex, and which, appearing merely to occupy the 
fingers, leaves the mind free to agreeable wan- 
derings, and even facilitate the course of thought. 

One of these ladies, by design or by accident, 
sat before a glass, and could not raise her eyes 
from her work without beholding her image, ar- 
rayed in all the radiant beauty of seventeen, a 
model worthy the attention of sculptors and 
painters. Rich black tresses, where art so per- 
fectly seconded nature, that one knew not to 
which of the two they owed their elegance, re- 
lieved the whiteness of her throat and face, and 
nright permitted to use a superannuated com- 
parison, I would add, that the freshest rose could 
alone compare with the bloom of her cheek and 
lips. A figure of the mest lovely proportions 





supported this lovely head, and every art of the 
toilette which youth could judiciously borrow, 
had been employed to augment a beauty already 
so captivating. 

Half buried in the rich draperies of the win- 
dow, near which she was sitting, to obtain a bet- 
ter light, the other lady composedly worked ; a 
degree of gravity predominated in her mien, de- 
portment, and even in her physiognomy; her eye 
was fine, but calm; her smile kindly, but fugi- 
tive; the brilliant colors of youth were faded on 
her less rounded cheek, upon which was left but 
an undecided tint, sometimes heightened by some 
rapid and fleeting emotion, and resembling those 
meteors which color the clouds in stormy sum- 
mer evenings ; the gauzes and ribbons that adorn 
youth, were not ornaments only to her; with 
them she contrived to conceal with taste the ra- 
vages of years, for the weight of more than six 
lustres was upon her; and her ingenious head- 
dress, served also to hide those silver hairs 
which ventured prematurely to mingle them- 
selves with her long fair tresses. 

** What detestable-silk!”’ said the young girl, 
throwing her work upon a settee. “I cannot set 
another stitch to-day.” 

She rose, stood opposite the glass, and amused 
herself with pulling out her hair. 

** You've no patience, Leopoldine,” replied 
the other lady, looking kindly at her, ** which is 
the means of not succeeding in anything. And 
you’ve as much need of patience for conducting 
yourself in the world as for finishing a purse.” 

**I more than know it, sister,” returned the 
young lady, smiling, “do you forget a certain 

erson who has the task of teaching this to me. 

en purses like the one I am embroidering, 
would not so much tax my patience as the silence 
of M. de Berville. Can you conceive what 
keeps him back?” added she, seating herself by 
her sister, “‘ for that he loves me is certain, and 
it only remains for him to avow it to Aunt Do- 
rothy.” 

“This seems a little like presumption,” re- 
turned the eldest sister, “* which is not well; and 


your happiness does not depend upon hi 

“My happiness? Oh, doubtlessly not! Bu 
truly, Stephania, he is a suitable match, anda 
he would explain himself. “ 

‘It would be time enough then to think of him; 
but until then, my dear sister, I advise you to 
see no more in M. de Berville thanan estimable 
friend of our family, an amiable man, by whose 
society we are honored. A young female ought 
never to be in a hurry to dispose of her heart, 
and above all, when it is not asked.” 

“* Be easy, I intend to watch well over mine ; 
the fate of a heroine of romance tempts me little; 
but I don’t want to die an old maid.” 

At these words, which Leopoldine so heed- 
lessly pronounced, the face of Stephania became 
suddenly flushed, and for a moment vied in bril- 
liancy with that of her youthful sister. 

“‘ There is,” said she, with slight emotion, “a 
worse condition than that, it is an ill-assorted 
marriage.” 

“Truly, sister, I did not dream of hurting 

ou,” answered the young girl, somewhat em- 
arrassed, “ but the world is so strange—you 


what matters it to you what he thinks, , . 
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know yourself—well, I car’t conceive why you 
are still single.” 

** Suppose nobody has wished to marry me?” 
vaeal Stephania, smiling. 

“Why! Really! Can such a thing be pos- 
sible?” 

“* Very possible, though I believe the cireum- 
stance to be rare; and allow that it has not hap- 
pened to me; I have found many ready to marry 
me, but never one quite suitable.” 

* Perhaps you’ve been fastidious?” 

“T think not; when I was very young, hardly 
your own age, I was sought in marriage by a 
man who wanted nothing but fortune, or at least 
money enough to support his place in society. 
Our parents, deprived since your birth of the 
rich inheritance they had received, refused him 
my hand, upon motives which I have since 
learned to appreciate, but which then rent my 
heart. The effect of thus crossing my inclina- 
tion, was an indifference towards marriage, 
which imbued my youth. I wished only fora 
husband after my own heart, and not finding one 
resigned myself to the fate of an old maid, find- 
ing the unjust contempt of frivolous people more 
easy to bear than to carry to the gravea weighty 
and vexatious yoke.” 

** And do you not sometimes feel any regrets?” 

“No, Leopoldine; this condition which so 
alarms you has its agreeabilities like other posi- 
tions of life; with respect to the wounds of self- 
love, my part is taken; I have called to my aid 
arts and letters, the cultivation of which is so 
difficult to married women; because, if pursued 
with regularity, it is done at the expense of 
their duties. Also, when by the death of our 
parents, I found myself, in concert with our 
worthy aunt, charged with the care of your 
youthful days, my liberty became dearer to me; 
as a wife and mother I could not have devoted 
myself to you as I have done; have I not had 
reason then to remain single?” 

“If truth must be told, Stephania, 1 should 
ory like to be ill-married than not married at 
all.’ 

“This prejudice pains me, dear child,” re- 
plied the eldest sister, “ but I will try to believe 


that want of reflection only, makes you speak 


‘this manner.” 
An elderly lady, the aunt of the two sisters, 


entered the room at this moment, holding a 


closed parasol in her hand, which served her for 
a walking stick. She sat down in a large blue 
velvet easy chair, set her feet on a footstool of 
similar material, which Leopoldine presented, 
and regarding her nieces complaisantly said— 

“They tell me that M. de Berville is at the 
end of the avenue; which of you does he honor 
so frequently with his visits? As to me, I am 
perplexed; the more I see the less can I di- 
vine.” 

“You are pleased to be pleasant, aunt,” an- 
swered Stephania, ‘‘ his choice is not doubtful ; 
that is if he does not hesitate between a mother 
and her daughter.” 

* But he has not yet explained himself,” re- 
joined the aunt, “ and you, niece, yet want some- 
thing of being old ; at least you are quite young 
compared with me.” 

“ You forget, aunt,” interposed Leopoldine, 
quickly, “ that M. de Berville is, at ment, only 


* 





the age of my sister; if merit alone sufficed him 
I should indeed have cause to fear in her a dan- 
gerous rival ; but my amiable sister has no pre- 
tensions, she knows that youth is a powerful, 
though it may be a frivolous advantage.” 

“Hush! hush! my little girl! don’t trust too 
much to that youth, or even t#the beauty which 
accompanies it; I have seen strange things in ~ 
my life, and a man capable of remaining neuter 
so long, is not one of those characters whom one 
can catch with a ribbon, or bouquet well placed.” 

An incredulous smile flitted over the lips of 
Leopoldine, who was about ‘to give an answer 
corresponding with the smile, when M. de Ber- 
ville was announced. Although this gentleman 
was already of an age a little too ripe for a very 
young person, his noble and elegant demeanour, 
his fine figure, his elevated mind, his reputation 
as a man of honor, and his ample fortune, made 
him a match that no young lady considered un- 
worthy of her, and we know the favourable 
light in which Leopoldine regarded him. Ste- 
phania thought exactly like her sister; and per- 
haps better able to appreciate the estimable cha- 
racter of M. de Berville, sh® did it even more 
justice; but she received his visits merely as a 
mother who reckons upon having met with the 
future protector of her daughter, and endeavours 
by innocent means to ensure success to that plan 
of happiness which she has conceived. 

The old aunt piquing herself upon finesse, ob- 
served the actors in this scene, striving to pene- 
trate, unknown to them, into their most secret 
thoughts. As to Leopoldine, her assumed veil 
of modesty could not entirely hide the coquettish 
delight with which she enjoyed the triumph of 
her charms; but yet this joy and this triumph 
received some check, for she did not, during this 
said visit, so exclusively occupy the attention of 
M. de Berville, as she had expected. The con- 
versation took a serious, instructive turn, much 
opposed to the frivolous tastes of the young 
lady ; sciences, arts and literature, were talked 
of; the recreations, as we are aware, of Stepha- 
nia, but which she employed herself about, not 
for the purpose of shining, but to amuse her 
leisure ; such a conversation then, Was well cal- 
culated to display worthily her mind and ac- 
quirements; she permitted herself to be drawn 
out with very natural pleasure, and Mrs. Doro- 
thy perceived that M. de Berville was even more 
pleased than her niece. 

Proud of her youth and beauty, Leopoldine 
had disdained instruction, neglecting the lessons 
of her masters like a spoiled child, and the ad- 
monitions of her sister; music and dancing were 
the only arts which she had thought proper to 
cultivate, because these would make her cut a 
figure in society. Incapable of joining in the 
interesting conversation sustained before her, 
‘ennui, pervaded her charming person, listless- 
ness crept over her mind, and despite her efforts 
certain ill-stifled yawns every instant threatened 
to betray her. M. de Berville, engrossed by the 
pleasure he was tasting, perceived them not; but 
Stephania divining the discomfort of her sister, 
adroitly led the conversation to musig, and re- 

uested Leopoldine to go to the piano. She knew - 
that her sister’s voice was, by M. de Berville, 
considered fine, and thought it might prove the 
means of calling his attention to her; but the 
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old aunt fancied she discerned that M. de Ber- 
ville had need of all his politeness to.conceal the 
distaste that he felt, and Stephania herself per- 
ceived some coolness in the compliments he paid 
the pretty singer. 

Botany is a science well aceording with fe- 
males who reside in the country; it is a source 
of ingenious discoveries, and of noble and ele- 
gant pleasures. Under the shadow of woods, 
upon fresh turfs, by the banks of rivers, and up- 
on the face of rocks, its delightful lessons are 
written ; M. de Berville loved this study, offered 
to teach it to the sisters, and they accepted his 
offer; the eldest through taste, the youngest 
thfdugh coquetry, for she saw in it only an oc- 
easion for displaying her agility and grace, in 
running here and there, over the grass, to gather 
flowers. She made one condition, namely, that 
they should go out merely in the morning and 
evening, 80 as not to expose her complexion to 
the heat of the sun. Stephania approved this 
precaution; there is nothing blameable in the 
care a woman takes to preserve her advantages, 
and she was the first to set the example to her 
sister ; but nevertheless, more than once, the de- 
sire of possessing a rare or curious flower had 
more weight with her than the fear of tanning 
herself a little, whilst Leopoldine, the melan- 
choly slave of her beauty, did not freely enjoy 
any pleasure. A grave circumstance shews to 
what a pitch she was capable of sacrificing all 
to her frivolous vanity. 

An ardent heat burnt up Nature; the sun at 
his meridian splendour, offered an image of that 
celestial glory, before which the angels them- 
selves cast down their eyes; the faded plants 
drooped upon the ground ; the birds were silent 
in the depths of the woods ; and the grasshopper 
alone, by his shrill ery, interrupted the silence 
of creation. Bathed in sweat, the reaper slept 
extended @m@f the grass; the traveller laid equal- 
ly in sa’ se — the bank of a shady foun- 
tain, awaiting the hour when the sun, nearer to 
the horizon, would permit him to continue his 
Toute. 

In a drawing-room, well shaded, round a table 
covered with plants, Stephania and Leopoldine 
listened to M. de Berville, who explained to 
them the ingenious system of Linneus, when a 
letter was brought in, to Madame Dorothy, who 
was reading a paper. 


** Here’s melancholy news ;” said she to her 
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ofa sack; and for nothing in the world would I 
quit the house before the end of the day.” 

“ You forget, Leopoldine, how courageously 
Madame Revel, came out alone, on foot, in the 
middle of a December night, in spite of frost 
and snow, to nurse you in the measles, becapse 
she was told that you incessantly asked for 
her.” 

‘+ I’d sooner face the bitter north wind than the 
sun.” 

‘* Heat, my dear sister, ought not to deter you 
more than cold.” 

** Nothing is so frightful as a darkened skin.”’ 

“Though J became like an African, 1 would 
not leave our friend bereft of consolation at such 
a time; I shall go with our maid, and you will 
be vexed not to have followed my example.” 

“Permit me to accompany you, Mademoi- 
selle,” said M. de Berville, taking up his hat. 

“Indeed,” replied Stephania, “1 know not 
whether I ought to consent to that; an hour’s 
walk in the sun—” 

“OQ! I fear sun-strokes as little as yourself,” 
interrupted he, ** and perhaps the support of my 
arm may not be useless.” 

Leopoldine suffered them to depart in spite of 
the reproaches of her conscience. She remained 
melancholy, and humiliated, thinking that M. de 
Berville ought to have stayed with her instead of 
accompanying Stephania, whom she secretly ac- 
cused, for the first time, of playing the amiable 
at her expense. 

Soon, too, Madame Dorothy augmented this 
diseontent by certain reflections, for which the 
young girl was far from prepared. 

“Reckon no more on M. de Berville,” said 














































she, decidedly, “ the more I observe, the more I 
am convinced that he does not think of marrying 


** With all due deference to your sagacity, 
Aunt,” rejoined Leopoldine in a pettish tone, 
‘allow me to differ from your o»inion—it is im- - 
possible that the attention of » de Berville has 
not an object, and this object cannot be dubious. 
If he hastens not to make it known, it is, that he 
is studying me, as my sister says. I have not, I 
think, any reason to fear.” 

“And if it be your sister of whom he thin 4 
“ She is oh the trouble, truly,” ia ee 
young girl, bursting into a fit of laughter; “a 
young lady, aged thirty-two—with grey hairs 
and wrinkles, for she has them under the eyes— 














nieces, * our excellent neighbour, Madam Revel, 
has had a terrible fall, and it is even feared has 
broken her leg.” 

“Good heavens! how accidents happen!” 
cried Leopoldine. ** Yesterday she was so well! 
We will go and see her to-morrow morning— 
will we not Stephania.” 

“Now, Leopoldine, even now; we should 
never defer for a moment the consolation that it 
may be in our power to carry her.” 

‘* Well, this evening then, after sunset.” 

“No, no, we will go immediately, and pass 


with her the rest of the day; M. de ille will 
excuse us.” 
“Im e |’ remonstrated Leopoldine, “ to 


out, so hot as it is, is risking a sun-stroke, 
Beh will make us black forall the sammer !”’ 
* Under shelter of a veil or 1” 
+] should’nt believe ngyself gafé at the bottom 





I see them plainly—a young — fact, who 
might be taken for my mother. hat an idea! 
but £ see what has put it into your head; it is 
this walk at noon—a simple act of politeness on 
M. de Berville’s part, which makes him mad at 
heart.” 

** No—no—this idea has no weight, but from 
what has preceded it: I allow, Niece, that there 
are between you and your sister fifteen years 7 
difference, and certainly this is much: you charm , 
at first sight, whilst people hardly look at her; 
and M. de Berville has thus in the first instance 
been captivated by your grace; but if I mistake 
not, these are not what retain him here. You 
have been to him—pardon me for the compari- 
son—like the torch which lights one into a hand- 
somely lit up drawing-room, whose splendour 
* pales its ineffectual fire.’ ’’ 
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“That’s to say, he has been through me at- 
tracted to my sister, who now eclipses me.” 

“She neither eclipses you in beauty nor in 
youth, but her mind, her aequirements, and the 
qualities of her heart, suffice perhaps to outweigh 
her lack of these advantages, and I should not be 
astonished if M. de Berville had taken a fancy 
to her, and will marry her in spite of her two- 
and-thirty years.” 

“If he be fool enough to prefer my sister to 
me, why, |[—pshaw!—pshaw!—’tis impossible!” 
added Leopoldine, casting her eyes upon the 
glass. 

But despite the flattering opinion which she 
had of herself, a jealous disquietude crept into 
her heart, and she looked mostattentively at her 
sister and M. de Berville when they returned. 

Madame Revel’s accident was of less conse- 
quence than had been at first supposed ; her leg 
was not broken; yet, amidst the satisfaction 
Stephania felt at this circumstance, an anxiety 
unusual to her appeared in her aspect. 

Hardly were the two sisters alone when Leo- 
poldine questioned Stephania upon the cause of 
her agitation. 

“1 feel,’’ she replied, “a surprise, I confess, 
mingled with chagrin. M. de Berville, whom 
I so sincerely desired to see you accept and who 
seemed to come here only for you x 

** Well—what of him?” 

“ He has proposed to me!” 

**] see nothing so melancholy in that,” replied 
Leopoldine, dissembling her anger ; ‘* but if he’s 
fond of old maids, he certainly would not choose 
me !” 

“ The melancholy thing is,” rejoined Stepha- 
nia, ** that this rivalry, as little desired as fore- 
seen, goes towards alienating your affection from 
me, since you already address mein those bitter 
terms ;” and suddenly the tears flowed down her 
cheeks. 

Hereupon Leopoldine, who was rather trifling 
than unfeeling, perceived her injustice, and threw 
herself into her sister’s arms. 

“Pardon me, my dear, good sister! I well 
know it is not your fan]t; but you must allow 
that this event is very mortifying to me, who 
was the first object of his regard—that man is 
faithless and deceitful.” 

** No, Leopoldine, he is only rational—charm- 
ed by the advantages you’ve received from Na- 
ture—he hoped, also, to find in you what you 
would have acquired could my advice have per- 
suaded you—your ignorance, your presumptuous, 
coquetry, and the ridiculous importance you’ve 
attached to your beauty, have convinced him 
that you could not be happy together. What 
am I saying? You wont be with any body, if 
you don’t resolve to reckon as nothing those fra- 
gile personal charms, which sickness may quick- 
ly destroy, and which time, in its default, will 
cause momentarily to disappear. To adorn her 
mind, to mature her reason, and to form her heart, 
is what a young woman ought never to neglect 
doing, be she ugly or pretty. This beauty, upon 
which you so confidently rely, and to which you 
have even sacrificed the duties of friendship, of 
what use has it been? An individual neither 
young nor pretty has in spite of herself carried 
off your lovef, and precisely, perhaps, because 
she did not think of it: profit by this lesson, and 
8* 





the delightful years that remain for you to edu- 
cate and correct yourself, Another Berville will 
{ hope, some day present himself, attracted like 
the first by your exterior charms, and who will 
then discover, on a more intimate acquaintance, 
that your internal qualities even surpass them.” 

Leopoldine opened her mind to conviction- 
followed these counsels with docility, and soon: 
reaped their advantages. 

Stephania, as Madame de Berville, continued 
to act as a mother to her sister, until she was 
married. 

Ere long the sufferings and anxieties, insepa- 
rable from maternity, were not slow to defies 
the extraordinary beauty of Leopoldine; but there 
remained to her so many invaluable qualities, so 
many solid virtues, and so many mental charms, 
that this was scarcely perceived, and the young 
woman was not less cherished by her family, or 
sought after by the world. 


_ OBO 
TIME MISSPENT. 


Herman Goltz passed many years in anatomi- 
cal examination of that delicate viscus, the dead 
brain, endeavouring to discover some coincidence 
between its marvellous structure and its impor- 
tant uses. ‘T'o this end, the whole concentrated 
force of his acute intellect was directed. Some- 
times he was elevated by the hope that he had 
ascertained the source of the reasoning faculty, 
and the seat in which the passions are generated; 
but these gleams of success were transient, and 
were succeeded by total obscurity. At one pe- 
riod, he conceived that he had actually drawn 
aside the curtain, and beheld the mysterious pro- 
cesses that are performed in the occult labora- 
tory of nature ; but he confessed himself deceiv- 
ed, and afterwards cordially acknowledged that 
the curtain itself was a mere delusion. Ex- 
hausted by these sudden alternations of hope and 
disappointment, the fabric of his understanding 
gave way, and, in a moment of despair, he 
hanged himself in his dissecting room, and was 
nearly devoured by rats before his loss was dis- 
covered and his fate deplored. Before he ac- 
complished his last resolve, he wrote on a slip 
of paper these impressive words: “ For more 
than twenty tedious years I have pursued a 
phantom, an ignis fatuus, that has decoyed me , 
into ruin and misery. My vision has become so ' 
dim, that I can no longer distinguish the objects 
of my research; my hand is too tremulous to 
hold the scalpel. Confined in this charnel- 
house, I have been estranged from nature’s fair 
and inviting prospects; I have cultivated no 
man’s friendship, nor sought for the affection of 
woman. I have indeed read of the charms of 
society, the exhilarations of wine, the delight of 
a domestic partner, and the blessedness of 
children: but J] have been a solitary student; 
water has been my only beverage; no females 
can reproach me with professions, nor can a 
child curse me for existence. To live longer is 
useless; the past has been misemployed; the pre- 
sent is wearisome, and I will anticipate the fu- 
ture.” 


Scotch music is referred to James I. 














OQ. DOUBT NOT. 


A SONG COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE 
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Presented by J. G. Osbourn, for the Lady’s Book. 
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O doubt not nor deem that my heart’s like a j' 
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2. 


I never deceived you, and yet you condemn, 
Is this the reward my fond truth has achieved? 

I turn’d from my friends, and preferred you to them, 
If this be deceiving, you have been deceived. 


3. 
Nor deem I forget, though between roll the deep, 
Oh! ’twere well for my peace could that lesson be taught ; 
From the dream which recalls you 1 wake but to weep, 
If this be forgetting, you have been forgot. 

























































Written for the Lady's Book. 


GRAVE STANZAS FROM NEW YORK, 


[Forming an Epistle from Reginald Reverie, Esq., 
addressed to one of us. } 


1. 

I think I promis‘d you, while in your city, 

A little chronicle of things from ours— 

But while I'll save you harmless from a ditty, 

Pll not engage a condiment of flowers— 

For at the best, the best we boast just now, 

Takes something of the stupid from the times, some- 
how ! 


Il. 

Our Babel, since this “ specie circular,” 

Has felt the mischief in its topmost towers— 

And some of its best palaces, by far, 

Haye bowed—and knock’d quite under to ‘* The 
Powers” — a 

The Josephs’ toppling of five floors or more, 

Proves what this breaking business is, Jim, to its 

core! 


For when their granite tumbled to a level; 

All Wall Street turn'd or mad or melancholy— 

And counters, yesterday where stocks held revel, 

To-day seem’d but the counterpart of jolly! 

Brokers were breakers, at the best—and banks, 
Cutting, on all sides, all imaginable pranks! 


IV. 
Broadway became a wilderness—and they 
Who swept its latitude and longitude, 
Seem'd creeping through some miserable way— 
And as they saunter’d, dull as they were rude— 
Forgetting there might brush them oft a maid, 
Who claim’d some portion, rightly, of the prome- 
nade! 
V. 
So sinks the ‘‘ better currency”’—and eyes 
That flung a living radiance round our way, 
Seem scarcely cousin-german to the skies, 
But rather of an earth-engender’d ray— 
So sadly does this failing play the—evil 
With almost everything that’s beautiful and civil! 
Vi. 
And then our suburbs!—-why, Hoboken, Sir, 
Except on Sundays seems like Potter's Field— 
And bright-haired Beauty love nor lies can stir 
Out on the hills— where pipe and horn once peal’ d— 
As sure as June and strawberries came round— 
With every other thing e’er thought of to make 
sound! 
Vil. 
And Staten Isle, too—with that little Greece 
Of those great Josephs, and their sad per cent! 
Alas! *tis Dorie dust!—only a piece 
Of witless speculation—and poor rent! 
The very gravest vicinage you light on, 
As you pass up and down the waters, is New Brigh- 
ton! 


GRAVE STANZAS FROM NEW YORK. 











Vill. 

And then this emigration!—you would think 

England was pouring out, through Liverpool, 

The very Irish settlings of her sink— 

Men that ne’er went to church—nor yet to school ! 

Long women in short clothes—-and not quite satins—- 
With turbans--though no Turks--and dreadful brogue 

—and pattens! 


IX. 


Alas! the glory of all loveliness— 
Cast from its chariot it ean ride no more; 
While Broadway, yielded to some unlack’d Bess, 
Recals to beauty her lost wheels and four! 
Parties are history—and as for marriage 
*Tis no more thought of now, than India shawls or 
carriage! 


xX. 


And books scarce pay their binding ; while to read 
Of “* Pickwick Papers” or Saint Peter, few will— 
But drinking sarsparilla, Jim, or mead, 
Takes place of reading—all—save Dr. Sewall— 
Who, holding it too foreign from the sky, 

Gives a heel salutation to Phrenology! 

XI. 

And then that lady with her India gam 
To help her ears, though not her common sense! 
How better were no mental tympanum, 
Than weak-made matter spun through spleeny pens! 
Sad that the Trollop verdict of ‘‘ so, so,” 

Is our best Christian tribute to Miss Martineau! 


XIL 


Did that elastic trumpet play her false— 

Or she from prejudice abhor ablution, 

As she walk'd round our governmental walls, 

To scan our Capitol and Constitution! 

Upon the*whole, Sir, there can be no telling 

How woman may get cheated! ‘tis beyond all spell- 
ing ! 
XIII. 


O, Philadelphia! city of straight lines— 
With thy right angles and right down good sense, 
Give the republic some better signs 
In thy reception, than can go “from hence” — 
And teach our gingham author, though a lady, 
Books, like ourselves, may be—bad-fashioned and old 
maidy! 


XIV. 


For as you are a people not inclin’d 
To be particularly urangular, 
I think it can’t but be, Sir, that we find, 
*Mong walls and persons so rectangular; 
In case like this, a right-reviewing people, 
As cities ever must have, with a single steeple! 
R. R. 
New York, June 20, 1837. 





Roses came to us from Persia, and into Persia 
from India. They abound in the countries round 
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THE LADIES’ MENTOR. 

Harriet Martineau has told many sound 
truths, and given some good counsel to her sex, 
in her new work, * Society in America.”” And 
though we think there are serious errors in her 
opinions on several important subjects, and would 
‘by no means commend her whole theory to the 
admiration of our readers, yet we hope all will 
read her book. 

Observing upon the injustice to which, in the ar- 
rangements of social life, women are everywhere 
treated, she says truly—‘* The progression or 
emancipation of any class of society usually, if 
not always, takes place through the efforts of in- 
dividuals of that class. All women should in- 
form themselves of the condition of their sex, 
and of their position. It must necessarily follow 
that the noblest of them will, sooner or later, put 
forth a moral power,’’ &c., &c.—to elevate wo- 
man to her proper place, by the side of man, his 
helper, companion and friend. 

But this opinion is not original with Miss 
Martineau. ‘That ‘good, great man,”’ Doctor 
Spurzheim, promulgated the same sentiments in 
his work on “* Education.” He says—* I most 
sincerely wish the advancement of woman in 
every respect. In my opinion there would be a 
greater number of good wives if there were a 
greater number of better husbands. But I think 
of woman what I say of nations. If they want 
a Saviour from without, they are not yet fit for 
emancipation. Let them do the work necessary 
to this change, and they will nolonger complain 
of inferiority, &c.” 

Yes, he is right. Woman must do the work, 
or must begin it, atleast. She must cherish a 
strong hope of the elevation of her sex, and a 
deep feeling of commisseration for the poor and 
oppressed. She must devote her thoughts to 
the means of improvement. Education, thorough, 
practical and systematic education for her whole 
sex, must be her aim. In this subject every lady 
who has any regard for her own honor and hap- 
piness and the best interests of society should 
engage. The aim must be, not to depress man, 
but to exalt him by exalting her who is and 
must be his companion. When the moral pow- 
ers, which women possess in a greater and purer 
degree, naturally, than men, shall be enlightened 


by intellectual knowledge, and she shall under- | 


stand how to use her influence rightly on the do- 
mestic and social circle, then the moral powers 
of men will be incited to an improvement and 
perfection which has never yet been reached, 
even by the wisest, and hardly been dreamed of 
by the christian, who has not yet looked to this 
means of ultimate progress in the diffusion of 
truth. 

There needs no argument to show that the in- 
creased respect, paid by the world to the intel- 
lect and influence of woman, has been gained by 
the talents and literary labors of individuals of 
her own sex. The good and gifted among En- 
glishwomen have done more to remove the cruel 
prejudices which men have cherished respecting 
female education than have the writings or elo- 
quence of all the scholars, philanthropists and 
orators since the world began. The productions 
of such women as Mrs. More, Barbauld, Cha- 
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pone, Sherwood, Opie, Taylor, Baille, Hemans, ‘ 





Edgeworth, Somerville, Jamieson, Landon, 
Howit, and many others, have proved that wo- 
men are capable of rising to high eminence in 
literature ; and better still, that in her hands li- 
terature is made the most certain vehicle of mo- 
ral and religious sentiments. And these senti- 
ments have had a wonderful influence already in 
modifying the tone of general literature. 
intellect of woman is not now treated with utter 
contempt by men, as it was the fashion to do in 
the times of Milton, Pope and Addison, and in- 
deed much later. The terms of reproach which 
awaited the authoress are now used only by 
small critics and smaller authors, who fear that 
they shall be outshone by female genius, unless 
they take courage from their privilege of wearing 
a beard to ridicule the pretensions of the fair sex 
to the endowments of mind and the possession 
of knowledge. 

Much, therefore, has been already gained by 
the persevering talents of woman, in the cause 
of her own sex—but much more remains to be 
done. In our country the foundation for femi 
education has been laid broadly and justly 
the Pilgrim fathers, in the common school sys- 
tem. ‘There the sexes are considered and treat- 
ed as they should be, on an equality of intellec- 
tual wants, and allowed an equality of intellec- 
tual privileges. To that wise system much, 
very much of the order, freedom and prosperity 
of our country may be traced. Now, what we 
need is to have the community awakened to the 
necessity of providing, liberally, for the educa- 
tion of young women, after leaving the common 
schools. We want Seminaries for young ladies, 
endowed as are the Colleges for young men. 
We want a systematic course of education ar- 
ranged for females, in*such a manner as shall 
impress them with the high importance of intel- 
lectual improvement, and give moral motives of 
sufficient power to arouse their faculties and en- 
gage their hearts. For this purpose women must 
be united. Each individual must bring her own 
particular talent or accomplishment to the ser- 
vice of her sex. AJ] can speak on the subject 
of female education, and pray for its suecess— 
some can write, and many can afford pecuniary 
aid. We are fully aware that the wealth of the 
world is not at the disposal of woman ; still she 
has resources in her own habits of self-denial and 
industry. How much has been contributed by 
women forthe education of young men! We 
are not intending to blame this charity. When 
the movement was first made, the necessity of 
employing women as wel] as men in our mis- 
sionary plans, was not understood. But now, 
when it is found indispensable that every mis- 
sionary sent abroad should be accompanied by 
his wife, and that, not unfrequently, she is the 
most successful teacher of the two, surely it will 
not be thought invidious if Christian ladies are 
urged to confine, for the future, their charities 
in behalf of indigent pupils to their own sex. 
There are now in the various manual Jabor 
schools, opportunities for indigent young men to 
educate themselves, without taking the widow’s 
mite, and the poor orphan girl’s earnings, to aid 
them. But for indigent young women, who 
may have talents of the first order, and the most 
ardent desire to obtain an education for the 
highest and holiest purpose, that of teaching the 
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ignorant heathen females, and thus opening the 
way of peace and improvement to the millions 
that now sit in hopeless darkness, there is no re- 
source, ‘T'o aid these let ladies unite. Is there 
a Christian in our country who will discourage 
such efforts. Is there a man who would wish 
to divert the charity of woman from the assist- 
ance of her own sex, to his benefit? 

The work is begun. One female candidate 
for the charity of woman has, we are glad to say, 
received assurances of being sustained. We 
named in our January number, the Female Se- 
minary at New Hampton, in the State of New 
Hampshire. We have before us the “ Third 
Annual Report” of that very excellent and pros- 
perous Institution. 

A young lady of fine talents and devoted piety, 
who was extremely anxious to be qualified to go 
out as a teacher to India, or some other mission- 
ary station, but who had no means of defraying 
the expenses of an education, has heen received 
into that Seminary, under the pledge of support 
from the “ Ladies’ Literary and Missionary As- 
sociation’’ of the Seminary, aided by benevolent 
ladies in different parts of New England. And 
this noble deed has been done by the Baptists. 
Truly the followers of Roger Williams show 
themselves worthy to inherit his fame. He es- 


tablished the principle of ** liberty of conscience”’ | 


for all, women as well as men. The next great 
— necessary to be carried out, in order 
to make this liberty of conscience the certain 
means of promoting individual virtne and piety 
and social security and happiness is, that an 
equal opportunity of education shall be extended 
to all, women as well as men. 

In our last number we gave a notice of the fe- 
male Seminary at Green Bank, under the pa- 
tronage of Episcopalians. A similar Institution 
is now in progress at South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, under the care of the Congregationalists. 
There is work sufficient for all denominations 
of Christians to do; and if it be attempted in the 
true spirit of seeing which shail accomplish the 
most good, the whole world will have reason to 
bless our country. Never will Christianity 
have its full, pure, perfect influence on society 
till the enlightened and disciplined mind of the 
female is encouraged to use its powers. At 


“least with the accomplished Principal of the 


New Hampton Seminary, we trust that an op- 
portunity will be allowed to test the influence of 
education on the sex. But she shall speak for 
herself—the extract is from her address to the 
Honorary Members of the “ Literary Associa- 
tion,”’ contained in the report to which we allud- 
ed:— 

“The present era is one in which, as females, 
we may well rejoice. The shadows which have 
so long brooded darkly over our destiny, are, at 
length, retreating before the bright dawn of 
Christian philanthropy. During the lapse of 
near six thousand years, the true character and 
rank of womafi have scarce been acknowledged. 
It is diffiewlt to trace her history through this 
fearful period without feeling deeply wounded 
with a sense of herwrongs. We forbear to ag- 
gravate our resentment by dwelling upon the 
various degrading opinions that have successive- 
ly prevailed in reference to her nature and des- 
tination ; or upon the policy consequently adopt- 











ed, the world over, and up to the present time, 
in relation to the development and cultivation of 
her mind. We will not number and fathom the 
institutions, venerable for. their antiquity, and 
munificently endowed, established for the edu- 
cation of men; nor advert to the frequency and 
ease with which similar institutions are rising 
around us on every hand; and then place in 
mortifying contrast the utter destitution of such 
establishments for females, and the vast effort 
with which their semblance even has in a few 
instances been secured; we will not say that 
though the claims of man are paramount, woman 
has yet her claims—that her nature is not all un- 
like his own, nor the sphere she occupies at an 
infinite remove from his ; we will not dwell upon 
these soul-stirring truths, but raise our hands 
and our hearts to Heaven, that, through the tender 
mercy of our God, the day-spring from on high 
hath visited us. We see its glad tokens in the 
slow but certain change pervading the public 
mind, in reference to female education. Ladies, 
the gifted and the good, have plead our cause, 
and they have not plead in vain. Gentlemen, 
with their characteristic generosity of heart and 
liberality of mind, are coming nobly forward to 
our rescue, with a chivalry truly worthy of their 
nature. In this let us see, and with the pro- 
foundest gratitude acknowledge, the hand of 
God. Let his goodness lead us to sincere re- 
pentance, and, in humble reliance upon Him, let 
us gird ourselves to co-operate in so exalted a 
work. 

“* The sphere of woman is, at the present day, 
far more extended than at any previous period of 
the world’s history. In proportion as her talents 
are appreciated, she comes to be placed in sta- 
tions of trust. To the missionary enterprise, and 
the example of our beloved Mrs. Judson, are we 
much indebted for the proof of what woman 
might do. Amid the solitude and gloom of hea- 
thenism, there was no room for narrow jealousy, 
lest woman should tread too closely upon the 
steps of her husband ; there her energies were 
demanded, and they were at hand. The experi- 
ment was made, and the astonishing result 
brought to light, that, through the instrumentali- 
ty of woman, the soul shrouded in Egyptian 
night might be disenthralled and brought glori- 
ously forth to behold the Sun of Righteousness. 
Woman is no longer limited in her range to the 
sequestered walks of private life—to soothe the 
tumultuous passions of her lord, and inspire his 
soul with calm and holy thought—to guide the 
footsteps of her infant train in the paths of vir- 
tue—to watch beside the couch of sickness, and 
smooth the pillow of death; these, though they 
constitute the scenes in which she most Joves to 
mingle, are not her only employments. Her’s is 
the task to rear the tender thought, to guide the 
wayward fancy, and to form the soul from dawn- 
ing infancy to blushing womanhood ; and her’s 
to wield the pen, transferring thoughts that burn, 
and clothing truth in her own native drapery;— 
to trace the avenues to human misery, fathom 
its depths, and, like mercy’s angel, bring relief ; 
to burst the bands of kindred, and with daunt- 
less courage bear o’er the billowy deep the olive 
branch of peace. 

** Such is the destiny of woman, and such the 
spheres for which she must be fitted by educa- 
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tion. The work is a great one, but in propor- 
tion to its magnitude must be our schemes for its 
accomplishment. If the education of young 
men requires large and expensive establishments 
of cabinets, libraries, apparatus, and a host of 
professors, something not totally unlike to this 
should be provided for females. We cannot 
learn, neither can we teach, by a sort of magic 
peculiar to ourselves; give us the facilities for 
education enjoyed by the other sex, and we shall 
at least be able to try what are the capabilities of 
woman. 
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MEMOIR OF CLARA D'HAUTEFORT. 


Illustrated by awhole-length Portrait, taken from the 
Original by Petitot, splendidly coloured. 


Before Louis XIII. became enamoured of ‘the cele- 
brated Mademoiselle de La Fayette, he fell passion- 
ately in love with the beautiful Clara de Hautefort, 
daughter to the Duc d Hautefort, and maid of honour 
to his queen, Anne of Austria. But Clara was too 
high-spirited and virtuous a woman to encourage the 
dishonourable attachment of a married man. She was, 
besides, the faithful friend of the queen, to whom she 
told all that the king had said to her, when he had the 
opportunity of an interview. Clara used to jest at the 
manner in which Louis XIII. tried to entertain her, 
by the discussion of his only subjects of conversation, 
which were of dogs, hunting and bird-catching. If 
the king quarrelled with her royal mistress, Clara al- 
ways warmly took her part ; and used to punish her 
royal lover by an obstinate silence, whenever he en- 
deavoured to hold one of these colloquies with her. 

This virtuous and noble girl married Charles, Mar- 
shal de Schomberg, a great commander and the ‘son 
of a mighty warrior, Henry Schomberg, Count de la 
Marche, who won the batile of Castilnaudari. These 
marshals of France were of a different branch from 
the Duke of Schomberg, with whom English histori- 
ans are familiar, as a mercenary general in the service 
of William IIL. killed at the battle of the Boyne ; but 
both families sprung from the same line. 

When Anne of Austria became queen regent of 
France, during the minority of her son, Louis XIV., 
she was ungrateful enough to banish her faithful 
friend Clara, because that lady remonstrated with tier 
a little too earnestly, on the favour the queen showed 
the unpopular Cardinal Mazarine Clara then be- 
came one of the leaders in the civil war of the Fronde, 
raised against the detested administration of Maza- 
rine. 

She lost her husband in the year 1656; she had 
children, for Madame de Sevigne often mentions her 
son. We find her frequently named in that lady’s 
celebrated letters as an intimate friend. 

The Duchess of Schomberg attained a good old 
age ; she was greatly respected and beloved by her 
contemporaries. ‘The leading points of her character 
were, an uncompromising love of virtue and honor, 
and unflinching honesty in speaking the truth ; she 
was born in the year 1616, and died in the year 1691. 





DESCRIPTION OF PORTRAIT. 


The style of hair worn by Clara d’Hautefort is a 
modification of the fashion which Vandyke’s portraits 
have rendered popular. The curls in this portrait 
are of the same kind ; but in order to show more of 
the forehead, the front hair is turned back close to 
the face, and a very little hair left on the forehead ; 











the rest is arran in long rich ringlets by the sides 
of the head and face ; a ms knot or bow is placed 
low at the back of the head. _We may suppose this 
mode was adopted when a lady did not choose to sa- 
crifice a profusion of long hair to the fashion of fall- 
ing curls. The ladies at that time were so anxious 
to show the forehead, that they used to turn back or 
remove the hair on the brow: some of Vandyke’s 
portraits are spoiled by this absurd practice. The 
robe of Mademoiselle d’Hautefort is of dark blue sa- 
tin, with a fall of rich white point lace round the bust, 
The sleeves are’made in the elegant fashion of that 
day ; the upper part of puffs of blue satin, confined by 
diamond brooches ; then come falls of white point 
lace between white satin to the elbow ; above the el- 
bow ruffle is a wreath of blue and gold ribbon bows; 
on the front of the corsage a breast bow of the same, 
The corsage is pointed, and also richly trimmed 
with black lace. ‘The skirt of the robe is very full, 
and made with a train: it is looped back with a dia- 
mond and gold brooch. ‘The robe is trimmed with 
black lace, and has draperies of the same. The pet- 
ticoat is of pale gold-colored satin, nearly covered 
with rich black lace ; it is likewise cut with a sweép 
to meet the train, and hasa peculiarly magnificent 
effect. The shoes are the oddest things in the world; 
they are of gold and yellow brocade, with a quantity 
of blue bows hanging over the instep, they are besides 
perched on a pair of monstrous wooden heels, in the 
proportion of three or four inches high, which outdo 
the far-famed high heels of the time of our Queen 
Charlotte in the last century. Indeed, the shoe must 
be very large to bear these enormous additions. The 
shoes of Clara d’Hautefort are evidently three inches 
larger than her feet The fan she holds is a curiosity; 
very large and made of blue and yellow feathers, 
placed alternately, and mounted on sticks, to open and 
shut like a common fan. She wears the throat-pearl 
neck-lace, universal in that century. Her colors are 
blue and yellow, those of the faction of the Fronde, 
in which she took a part against Cardinal Mazarine. 





The following article Was intended for the July 
Number, but having arrived too late for that, we 
have published it in the present one.—Pud. 


JULY. 


Oh, golden, golden summer, 
What is it thou hast done? 

Thou hast chased each vernal roamer 
With thy fiercely burning sun. 

Thou hast shrunk the mighty river; 
Thou hast made the small brooks flee, 

And the light gales faintly quiver 
!hrough the dark and shadowy tree. 


So sings that most delightful of all living rural 
poets, William Howitt; but, we opine, that had he 
passed the present season in New E he would 
not have introduced the sun as fiercely burning” in 
his description. It has, up to this, thirteenth of June, 
been cool as a cucumber, yet the influence of gentle 
showers and occasional sunbeams on the vegetation 
has been like tears and smiles on the first warm bud- 
dings of youthful love, arrayed every object within 
their influence with grace and beauty, and the promise 
of happiness. But apropos of this ‘‘ fiereely burning 
sun’’—may it not have an influence on spirit as truly 
as on matter? It seems by od connected. in some 
manner wit e triumphs of libert doe ye ran- 
ny, like ‘the might fiver,” runk be oy that 
light and warmth which know and truth and 
christianity, only imparted and by the prin- 
ciples of freedom, can inspire in of men. 

To Americans this month is interest. 







The birth-day of our Nation h Fourth 
as sacred to the cause of freedom—and then the death 
of those two patriots of the Revolution, John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, which occurred on the same 
day of the month, just fifty years after the declaration 
of that Independenee whieh they had risked life and 
all its blessings to obtain, was such a coincidence ascan 
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only find a parallel in some of the events, called mi- 
racles, which marked the history of the Israelites, 
when they were ‘‘ God’s chosen people.” Then, too, 
six years later, on the same hallowed day, anether re- 
volutionary patriot, who had also been President of 
the U.'S., departed to his reward—James Monroe 
died July 4th, 1831. 

These events seal, as it were, the sacredness of our 
Freedom, and the refleetion ought to inspire in every 
individual American, a resolution to aet worthy the | 
destinies of a great nation, selected, as we may counfi- 
dently trust, to teach the world thé oracles of true 
liberty, and show an example of a people who, by 
governing themselves, will render kings unnecessary. | 

Nor should we despair of the final triumph of liber- 
ty and order, though there are, occasionally, out- 
breakings of violence, and scenes that make good men 
mourn and tremble. Nothing valuable can be won 
without struggles, and sacrifices, and watchings and | 
labors. But the prize will be gained, as surely as 
this republican month breaks the tyranny of winter, | 
rebukes the capriciousness of spring, and scatters 
flowers and fruits in such abandance, that it is plain 
the great Giver meant that there should be poche for 
all. 

These are subjects, however, which are not often 
introduced in our work, though we think that ladies | 
should by no means be ignorant of the progress of so- 
ciety, and of the alterations and improvements which | 
may, in consequence, greatly affect their situation and 
happiness. 

The station of woman as the companion of free, in- 
dependent, civilized and christian man, is the most 
important one she can sustain on earth—the most ho- 
norable, useful and happy. She should, when this 
high station is before her, prepare herself to discharge | 
her part, which the elevation of the human character 
will make correspondently elevated, with intelli- | 
gence and lofty sentiment. 

These views will not make her a d/eu, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term which means a woman 
whose mind is entirely devoted to books and literary 
conversation and sertbbling, regardless of personal | 
accomplishments, and of the practice of social and | 
domestic duties—in a word—a learned lady, who is 
in habit a slattern, and in character an indolent, inef- | 
ficient, useless and disagreeable being. That there 
are such may be true, though they are certainly not 
numerous, and asevery consequence has an antecedent, 
there must be a cause for woman’s being a d/eu; sure- 
ly Nature never made one. ‘The evil is in her edu- | 
cation. She was not made to practice the theories 
she was taught. Her ingenuity, industry and judg- | 
ment were not cultivated at the same time with her | 
fancy, taste and reason. She has been taught the | 
sciences and accomplishments, but not the manner of | 
making her knowledge applicable to the common oc- | 
eurrences and domestic duties of home; and when 
she comes tothe every-day pursuits of life, she is | 
awkward; and then she pretends to despise them, and } 
soon teaches Herself to hate them When young la- | 
dies combine feminine employments with their acqui- 
sitions of scientific love and lady-like accomplishments 
—when it is as much the fashion to understand domes- 
tic economy as itis the French language, music, phi- 
losophy and mathematics, then will woman be respect- 
ed for her knowledge, and ‘an educated lady”? will 
be the term to designate the loveliest, best, and most 
exalted of her sex. 

Tt cannot’be denied, however, that the tendencies of 
society, have been, for the last few years, sadly de- 
trimental to this simplicity of character we are com- 
mending. Every body has been thirsting to be rich, 
and striving to be fashionable by means of dress and 
an expensive style of living. 

Did you never, reader of'our ‘‘ Book,” at some 
dreaming moment. of your life, wish for power to 
control the world for a short time, and place every 
person in their proper sphere, where each would do 
the most good, and enjoy the most happiness >—We 
confess to such an inclination ; and rarely do weenter 
a shop of fancy goods, and see half a dozen spruce 
elerks measuring muslins and unrolling ribons, -but 





we long to seize the yard-stick, and transform it toa 
fairy wand, and with one flourish send the whole 
posse from their prison of Mammon to the enjoyment 
of life and liberty in the gay green fields, where they 
might have the opportunity of becoming men by pur- 
suing the manly employment of tilling the ground. 
Why will not ladies regard the profession of agricul- 
ture in its true, that is, its honorable character ? It 
is the most useful, safe and happy occupation, in 
which men can engage. It best promotes health, do- 
mestic virtue and moral improvement. Why will 
they not encourage their husbands, sons and brothers 
to engage heart and hand in obtaining that only sure 
sovereignty which men can wield, dominion over the 


earth they cultivate and the animals they own ? The 


ladies might then be companions of sovereigns. And 
whata glorious privilege, in this month of Nature’s 
beauty and perfection it must be for the farmer to 
walk forth ** monarch of all he surveys ;”—no rent- 


| day approaching, no notes at the bank to pay, no 


failure to fear. 

Oh, when it becomes fashionable to live in the coun- 
try, and when to be an agriculturist becomes a title to 
distinction, how much better and happier the world 
will be ! 


AUGUST—the month of the great Cesar—is here. 
The summer has reached her last moon. Already 
her fresh living beauty wears the shadow of change 
on her green trees and gay flowers. But still Summer 
is lovely— more refined and touching in the character 
of her beauty appears her gentle approaches to decay, 
than even in the full burst of brightness, which the 
laughing June diffuses around. Like the tender smile 
on the cheek of some fair girl, where the seal of Con- 
sumption is only shown by the peculiar delicacy of 
the beauty it is perfecting for the grave, so the flowers 
and foliage of August are rendered lovelier to our 
heart by the softness of the shadow over their bloom, 
which whispers they must soon pass away. Must, 
but not yet. Muchremains to enjoy. The ripe fruits 
are now to become, in their turn, a beauty and a bless- 
ing. As the dreams and hopes of childhood and 
youth are sueceeded by the happiness of real friend- 
ships and loves, and the pleasures of social inter- 
course and benevolent virtues, so the buds of the 
Spring, and the fresh verdure of the early summer 
give place to the richer maturity of the vegeatable cre- 
ation; thus assuring us that the harvest time will be the 
crowning grace in the beauty of the seasons. 

Who that has the privilege of witnessing the pro- 
gressive changes of Nature can feel ennui ?—And has 
not the quiet pleasure of a secluded residence in the 
country, this charming season, been more truly happy 
t» many a family, whose broken fortunes have com- 
peljed them to study economy instead of straining to 
appear among the haut ton, than they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed in their Summer tours to the Springs, or 
a residence at a crowded fashionable watering place? 

Oh! it is thoughtful of peace, that best position of 
the soul’s happiness, to reflect on the stability of those 
blessings which no change of outward circumstances 
can wrest from the person who has health, liberty, a 
clear conscience, and a heart to appreciate the riches 
of Nature ;—for 


** Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her! ’Tis her privilege, 
Through ail the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
‘The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
‘I he dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


One 


: lon of water in steam will raise six gallons 
from 50 to 212. P 





